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ON THE FARM 


mene Broom Corn in the'East 

$7 : iF My friend Hetrick of Pennsylvania Ya 
- f wants to try a small area in broom Needs No Painting 

BUYS THIS FINE ; gate Smee var: eae Gain Sot aaron ae F you intend to build, 

to planting it, the quantity Of seed to 2 9 bul use 

: SINGLE HARNESS use to the acre, how it is cultivated ee a You will doaway not 

and something as to its value per ton. —. with Rep dea Pemex eee, 

1 h “ é ec ary roo ng ex- 

In reply to this inquiry, I will say pense, because Amatite needs no 


Act quickly! Send your order direct from this advertisement. This splendid harmess— that there are two general varieties : 
Williams” Quality Harness, and made from bark tanned leather, for only $10.75 in nickel of broom corn, the.standard and the painting or attention after it is 
trimmings and $11.40 in rubber trimmings. Just exactly as described below, positively the ’ la 
see bargain we have ever made and good for a short time dwarf. The difference is in the hight 
Rush_your order in at once. Don’t delay and miss this great. “offer. Bear in mind, this is of the stalk and the length of the 
Williams’ Quality Harness and protected by Sears, Roebuck and Co.'s ironclad guarantee. broom, The soil preparation varies rt bend on top ig. of paint. 
in no essential detail from any ordi- matite is easy to lay, fire re- 
rimmings— ckles with solid § Traces—1i%4-inch single strap, scalloped 
be nickel Be var bots on rahe point, stitched $o the Breas collar; tne tine nary treatment for growing Indian tardant, attractive and absolutely 
en ee a corn, You want a finely pulverized a 
ru and terrets Srevehind<A% 44d. Gude Btw bode, seed bed. since a rough or sandy con- end for sample and make roof- 
Beidie—%- inch box loop cheeks, patent Seow ae ae inch [> B- nye" . i ad = & ka — 7 COR ing comparis Pp d ae 
er blinds, round winker braces, inch side straps; scalloped and stitct dition of the soil will result in cover- & parisons, an 
pny le ar bridle, overcheck or side Gis Saddle eramoee towed oa. ing up some of the young plants know roofing before 
seat beathor ded Gauthhe sacl during the first cultivation. Broom you buy. The man 


seins, enamel patent leather pad, flexible steel 
Lines—%-inch fronts, 1-inch hand parts, tree, double and stitched ‘shaft bearers corn is planted in drills with an or- gag tae Am- 
atite — always. 


to loop in the and Griffith style shaft. tugs and belly- at 
‘ hary corn planter. Special pla 
Breast Ach Higa 2%-inch, V shape, Weight of harness, packed for shipment, 4 ° P " a 
single strap, single neck strap. about 23 pounds. are made for drilling this fine seed, 
but for a small plat the seed can be 


No. 10G3537% Special May and June price. of harness $10 75 
with solid nickel hook and terrets. e planted by hand. Ordinarily, about 


No. 10G3538% Special May and tune. price “of ‘harness 11 40 three pecks of seed are used to the 
with genuine rubber hook and terrets.. esos 3 ° acre. About 3 inches is the proper Barrett Mf 
In any event be sure to write af once for our great free Special Harness Catalog showing depth for planting. g. Co. 
the world’s largest and most superb line of harness, saddles and saddiery goods, Simply send Cultivation may begin at practically 
letter or postal and we will promptly forward you this great book, free and postpaid. any time after planting by the use of 
‘ the harrow lengthwise of the rows. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS §) oi. Soins plants will not be injured 
by this treatment, while the weeds Besta Loa” 
will be kept from gaining a start. The 
first few weeks the young broom corn 
Get this FREE BOOK plants grow very slowly, and it is of 
e for ” one. , - prime importance to prevent weeds 
Water Supply me Home =— = : = getting a foothold before the plant is 
Tells how to install a variety of 4 Ps hs big enough to cultivate. Ordinary 
convenient water supplies in any S ue PUA ~ 2 i corn cultivating machinery is used 
house or barn in the country. a ! for caring for the crop. During the 
explains, too, about : : ; last few years broom corn has sold at 
: ffs a very high price. It has been known 
GOULDS Pump PUMPS . t to sell for as much as $200 a ton; per- 
haps from $80 to $120 will meet the 
poe | are gel me! pr RA for was average price covering the general 

m best service and to last Y fou peed this \ \ . run of years, 

* even if you don't want a pump frig now. » When Hay is Scarce 
GOULDS MPG. CO... 4 4 4B fh 6 ft:s Pences Polls, N.Y. A New Jersey farmer has practi- : PRESSES 
aes : ' cally run out of hay and has several kK and other machinery for 
cows to feed. He is forced to buy 2 HL. CUSTOM CIDER 
hay or other feeding stuffs to tide = oe MILLS 
him ty oe grass is here. Shall ae 

he pay a ton for hay or is there 
FAR M &LEFE S ERIE § some other substitute that he can Le A som we i full 
° ress 


use? Our New Jersey brother is in the 
same boat with a good many other Boomer & Boschert 


Profitable people. The dry weather of last sum- Press Go. 

mer cut down the yield of hay, in 216 Water Street 

some places the corn stover crop was Syracuse, N. Y. 

= 4 short, many farmers have no silos 

oc aising ‘and so their cows have either been 

on short hay rations or they have 

been obliged to go to market for their 
needed supplies. 

Personally, I am not a friend of 

IVE stock is the most important feature of the hay market. I don’t believe that 

farm life, and statistics show a production far it is the thing to buy timothy hay or 

short of the actual requirements. There are mixed hay of that nature, paying $30 

many problems to be faced in the profitable produc- for it to feed to cows at the present 

tion of stock, and these are fully and comprehen- price of milk. Another thing, such 

sively covered in Mr. Shamel’s new book. As editor hay has a low manurial value com- 

of the Orange Judd Farmer, Mr. Shamel has unequaled opportunities for pared with the concentrate feeds on 

observation and is keenly alive to everything that has to do with this very the market. Of course the stock has 

important subject. Incorporated in this book are many of the basic prin- got to be fed, but I would rather give 

ciples that omg to do with raising of i stock for profit. eee tells the — Kon Bt ‘Rea of 

how the New England and North Atlantic States are just awakening to roughage material, either silage or an 

the realization of the enormous field before them. He warns the west corn stover or a little bit of hay and ay sno oa Seen 


where there are numerous evidences of wating productivity. make up the rest of the feed by get- Empl 
ting concentrate grains—as much of eS. Se ashe 


Profitable Stock Raising covers the principles of breeding and feeding it as possible of a bulky or coarse na- 
for both fat stock and dairying type. It tells of sheep and mutton raising, ture. Certainly hay at $30 a ton is a 
hothouse lambs, the swine industry and the horse market. Finally he tells good @eal more expensive in milk 
of the preparation of stock for the market and how to prepare it so that it production than bran at $28 or $30 a 
will bring a high market price. en: 
There is a good deal more fertiliz- 


> 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth ieee? yz Somat Be Soe: © Metnade ing materials in the wheat bran than 
pady Sever printed on fine paper from clean, ghy ye gg sh me both in the ont in the hay, and there is a good deal ict TES 
f-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It ven a sa jon—not sold—and this 
mae ate " ar doreur eked ti on Aadthiiie thin hao over bods watant ta more protein in the bran than in the os cookers, vinegar 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The segular edition sells for $1.50 hay. Why not in this case get such TAT ALOGUE TARR: 
concentrates as brewers’ grains, wheat bi Frye ad Fause MPG. Th me 


o = Ms bran and similar bulk grains, using 
Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber these in place of hay and combining 
the same with corn stover or silage. 

whe a oh fer hie cubccription to Chis Squrmen fer tho coming vere. Of course it is expensive feeding; but 
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It has a wear-resisting gtneral 









































By CLARENCE A. SHAMEL 
Bditor Orange Judd Farmer 











or preasium jad oy 2" cael chiiged vaods for a short time it is better than hay : ‘will tell you from 8 
feeding. If you have to buy some- Fy S ; hours in advance w 
thing you can feed eight or 10 pounds 
of wheat bran and it will surely pro- 
duce better results than eight or 10 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST pounds of hay and will be as safe to 
th + feed and will produce more milk. At 
o18 F Ave. New York, MY. the same price per ton I will take 
bran every time in preference to the 
mixed timothy hay, and the cows will 


THE FORAGE AND FIBER CROPS IN AMERICA like it better and show how they feel 


BY THOMAS ¥. HUNT. ‘his book is exactly what its title indicates, It is indispensable about ft at milking tim..—[C. W. B. 
to the farmer, student and teacher who wish all the latest and most important information on the > 

subject of forage and fiber crops. Like its famous companion, “The Cereals in America,” by the Many . people who shrink from 

same author, it treats of the cultivation and improvement of swery ome of the forage and fiber throwing their life away by one rash 

With this book im hand, you have the latest and mast up-to-date infomation available. act are getting rid of it piecemeal by 

LR] fast living, neglect of health, or by 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York worry and overwork, 
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Handling Cows in the Dairy Herd 


Selected for Heavy Milk Flow~-Heifers Not Bred Until 18 Months Old--Breaking Heifers at First Freshening—-Bad 
Practice to Veal Calves on Good Milkers--Oil Meals and Silage Desired in Ration-—Silos Vigorously In- 
dorsed--Many Facts Gleaned--From Dairy Experience of J. H. Harter of Delaware County, Ohio. 


BOUT 10 years ago I decided to go 

in the dairy business on a small 
scale. Well do I remember my 
father’s advice when I started out 
to buy my first cow—‘‘don’t buy any old Jersey 
cows.”” At that time good grade dairy cows 
could be bought for $35 apiece, as there were 
comparatively few in the dairy business. My 
first purchase was made from a herd of 15 
grade cows, the owner finally offering me my 
choice of any three, with one exception, for 
$100. After getting the exception eliminated 
I made my choice, and the following day when 
I returned for my cows, I was offered $5 for 
my bargain. It did not take many days to 
determine which one was the exception and 
her descendants play an important part in my 
herd today. 

The first year or two the whole milk was 
sold to the creamery by the gallon.. The high 
price for concentrates that I was compelled to 
buy in order to supply the necessary amount 
of protein, did not justify a 
continuation of this method of 





busy eating while the milking is being done. 
If this method is followed out, with but very 
few exceptions, they will let down all their 
milk the first time they are pailed. They are 
not inclined to worry about their calf if the 
udder is empty. My older cows receive the 
same attention as fast as they freshen. 

I do not recommend vealing the calf on the 
heifer we expect to retain in the herd, or on 
any older cow longer than two or three days. 
Calves that are vealed on the cow are apt 
to chew or scratch the teat, which makes 
deficient milking, and in case the cowpox 
exists in the herd, the milker wil! carry it 
from one cow to another, where the skin on 
the teat is broken. The cow that is fresh 
in the fall is practically again fresh in the 
spring when turned on to grass, and often 
will not go dry much sooner than the one 
that dropped her calf in the spring. 

I have experienced less difliculty in arrang- 
ing to have my cows freshen in the fall, when 


I have partially balanced their ration with 
oil meal. It seems to be a good conditioner, 
and I have never heard of any deleterious 
results from the use of cottonseed meal when 
fed in connection with silage and oil 


meal. 


The loosening tendency that oil meal and 
silage have is counteracted by the cottonseed 
meal. Corn just before the cow freshens, as 
well as immediately after, should be used spar- 
ingly, if at all, until the cow is ready to go on to 
full feed and the udder has assumed its nor- 
mal condition. 

If possible, give the cows six weeks’ rest 
each year. They will improve the opportu- 
nity by getting in a better physical condition 
for the next year’s work, will give a larger 
flow of milk when they freshen and will drop 
a bigger and. stronger calf. The silo, I con- 
sider an indispensable adjunct to the dairy 
business. My dairy was run a few years 
without the silo, and while I am convinced 
that we can make a cow pro- 
duce as much milk without 





disposing of my milk. A sepa- 
rator was next installed, and 
for nearly two years only 
cream was’ sold. The fluctua- 
tions in the test of the cream, 
although my composite sample 
showed but little variation, the 
care of the separator and the 
time required, twice a day to 
skim, resulted in my again re- 
turning to selling the whole 
milk, but this time to a re- 
tailer. This means of dispos- 
ing of a 4% milk has proven by 
far the most satisfactory and 
profitable. 

For the retail market ‘I pre- 
fer the quantity cow, keeping 
the test up, if necessary, with 
the strippers and an _ occa- 
sional Jersey or Guernsey. My 
experience is that it is a hard 
matter to combine quantity 
and quality. I have not been 
able to get a very high-testing 
cow to give six gallons of 
milk a day, and one that does 
is invariably a low-testing 
animal. In our eagerness to 
get milk and in-order to have 
our heifers begin to pay for 
their keeping I am confident 
that too many of us breed our 
heifers too young, and by so 
doing dwarf their size and 
possible attainment of the 
cows. Personally, I prefer 
that the heifer should not 
be bred until she is about 18 
months old. This time of 
breeding has given the best 
results in my dairy. 

In breaking our heifers to 





silage, the additional cost 
of production will very 
soon pay for a silo. One 
needs only to run out of silage 
once before it is time to turn 
on to grass to realize what a 
lot of high-priced hay it re- 
quires to satisfy the herd, 
compared with the small 
amouftt-consumed with silage. 

The kind of a silo to erect 
is mostly a matter of choice, 
as both the cement and wood 
silos seem to be giving satisfac- 
tion. The cement silo is more 
expensive to construct, but if 
properly done, there need be 
no worry connected with the 
possibility of its blowing 
down. I use a_ 12x20-foot 
cement block silo, and while 
in severe, cold weather the 
silage will freeze to the wall, 
if properly attended to as 
soon as the weather begins to 
moderate, there is no neces- 
sity for any loss from this 
source. If I could reconstruct 
my own silo it would be but 
10 feet in diameter, going 
higher to get the desired 
capacity. 

Do not “allow the salt that 
each cow deserves every day 
on her feed to come all in a 
bunch once a week. Try that 
Way on your own food for a 
week and you will never 
again be guilty of neglecting 
the cow’s salt. Have a regu- 
lar time to water, as well as 
regularity in the time to feed 
and milk. Do not compel the 











milk, we do not allow them 
to be abused by rough han- 
dling, if we expect to make 


Black Locust 25 Years Old Planted in Woods 


, For planting in woodlots few trees are more desirable than black 
quiet cows of them. While ocust. This species is a comparatively rapid grower and is noted for 
giving them their first lesson its particularly durable wood, which finds its most popular use for fence 
im milking, sufficient palatable posts. The specimen shown above is growing in an Ohio woodlot. It 
foed should be provided’ for is 25 years old and, as seen, is nearly as large as a man’s body. The 
them, th annual planting of a hundred or so seedlings will not take much time but 

» that will keep them the results in after years will be worth many times the initial investment. 


. 


herd to be out in the winter 
and_spring when there is a 
cold wind blowing, as such 
days are more detrimental to 
the dairy business than con- 
tinual zero weather. Let them 
show you how they relish a 
variety of feeds. 2-3-4-5 
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THE FLOCK MASTER. 





of a Great Breed of Sheep, the Oxford 


Originated in England by Crossing Cotswolds and Hampshires--First Recognized in 1863--Development Slow 
Because of Lack of Uniformity--Brought to the United States in 1877--Soon Became Popular---Splendid 
Record at Shows--Profitable on the Farm---Some Famous Breeders---By T. C. Stone of [Illinois 


BOUT a half century ago certain 
English sheep breeders undertook 
the formation of a new breed of 
A sheep which should combine “the 
weight of the long wool breed with the qual- 
ity of the Down.” Messrs Druce of Eynsham, 
Gillett of Southleigh, Blake of Stanton Hare- 
court and Tnynham of Hampshire were the 
first breeders to cross the Cotswold and Hamp- 
shire breeds of sheep. Hach of these men 
claimed that the “‘cross breeds’’ were supe- 
rior to the other breeds of sheep in both wool 
and mutton. Until 1850 the new sheep lacked 
a name. They were then called Oxfordshire 
Down, a name which, although at first 
objected to, has long since won its way 
into use. 


The first Oxfords raised were large, mass- . 


ive sheep, which stood high upon their legs 
They were very thin in their quarters, long 
in neck, open in fleece, some spotted in the 
face and only the top of the head and body 
covered with wool, there being no wool on 
face or legs. Different breeders in those days 
seemed to have bred from different stand- 
points for different characters. Treadwell 
had a very large, massive sheep, which was 
very light in the face. Adams had a very 
dark-faced sheep, which resembled the Hamp- 
shire face of today. The fleece of his sheep 
was also very open. 

Oxford Downs were recognized for the first 
time by the Great Royal show in 1862. They 
were objected to here mainly because of their 
lack of uniformity, a deficiency also referred 
to in 1865 and 1868. In 1870, judges spoke in 
praise of the excellence in uniform character 
of the breed. The first Oxford ram was sent 
to the Royal show by John Gillett, in 1851. In 
spite of the refusal on the part of the man- 
agers to recognize the breed, breeders con- 
tinued sending representatives to the shows. 
It was a proud day for the Oxford breed, 
when at the Smithfield club show his grace, 
duke of Marlborough, took champion prize 
with his wethers, as the*best pen of sheep in 
any of the classes. At this same show John 
Treadwelil’s ewes were among the last three 
pens left for the judge to select from. 

For 12 years, 1862 to 1873, the club offered 
a silver cup for the best pen of wethers in 
the show, either Oxford .Down, Shropshire or 
cross-breed. This was won five times by the 
Oxford Downs, once by the Shropshires gand 
six times by cross-bred sheep. In 1872 the 
duke of Marlborough took the 50-guinea cup 
with a pen of Oxford wethers, as the best pen 
of sheep in the show. This was repeated in 
1875 by George Street. The Oxford then 
shared with the Southdowns and Lincolns the 
distinction of being the only breed which had 
carried off the trophy more than once. 


Criticisms Developed the Breed 


I believe that these criticisms of the breed 
in its early days have been one of the chief 
factors in making these wonderful sheep what 
they are today. Although at first the breed 
was not wanted in the show ring, it is today 
welcomed everywhere. 

The best ram up to this time was Milton 
Druce. He was a low-down sheep, with a 
rather small head and a fleece of finer quality 
than those preceding him. The next ram of 
note was Freeland No 220, whose impress 
upon flocks is said by breeders to be still 
marked, and whose name may be found at 
the head of a great many of the best sheep 
of this breed. The first Oxford sheep of any 
record imported to this country was by T..8. 
Cooper of Pennsylvania, in 1877. This ram, 
Freeland, was hired from John Treadwell the 
same year and was shown at the centennial 
exposition soon after. Here this ram was 
first in his class as well as sweepstakes for 
best ram of any age in the middle wool class 
He was-the heaviest sheep at the centennial, 
weighing 425 pounds. Five years after this 


Poly 


importation by Cooper, the American Oxford 
Down record association was formed. 

The Oxford soon sliowed its worth in 
America, and in a short time came to be a 
very popular breed. ‘The change in climate 
and other conditions did not appear to affect 
the breed in any way. It is true that they 
to not grow as large in their new home as 
in their old one, but the same is true of 
other breeds, and is mostly due to care and 
climate. _ Sheep men in England make it their 
entire business to raise sheep and give them 
especial care. England has a moderate tem- 
perature the year round, and sheep may graze 
in the field most of the year. 

In 1882, competing with Hampshires, 
Shropshires and other pure-bred middle wool 
shown at the Lllinois state fair, the Oxford 
won second in yearling ram class and second 
in the ewe class. They also won first, sec- 
ond and third that same year at the fat stock 
show in Chicago. Besides taking the sweep- 
stakes prize for best middle wool breed in 
competition with Shropshires, Hampshires 
and Southdowns in 1883 at the Illinois state 
fair, in competition with the middle wool 
breed, the Oxford won first on two-year-old 
ram, thereby beating the noted Klinke, a 
Shropshire ram owned by George Allen & 
Son. This was the first time this ram was 
ever defeated in the show ring. In ram one 
year old and under two, the Oxfords were 
again first. The same year the Oxfords were 
first and second on yearling ewes, and an 
Oxford ewe algo won sweepstakes. 


Contest Between Oxford and Shropshire 


About this time the argument arose between 
Shropshire and Oxford breeders concerning the 
quality of the fleeces of the different breeds. 
The Shropshire men claimed that the fleeces 
of the Shropshires were more valuable than 
those of the Oxford. In order to decide the 
question as to the different classes of wool, 
the buyers and commission men of St Louis 
put up $1500, $500 of which was for the 
long wool breed, $500 for middle wools and 
$500 for fine wools. In the month of April, 
1894, the Oxford men were to shear at St 
Louis. All the sheep were to be brought 
before the commission and all animals had 
to be recorded. In the competition with all 
middle wool breeds, the Oxford won $450 out 
of the $500 which was to be given to the 
middle wools. The next year the Shropshire 
men refused to shear with the Oxfords, and 
that decided the question as to whether 
Shropshires could compete with the Oxfords 
as far as fleece was concerned, Forever after 
the Shropshire breeders held their peace. The 
same year the latter asked the fair manage- 
ment to make a separate class for Shropshire 
sheep. Oxford men proved their fighting 
qualities by never asking any fair association 
to make a.separate class for Oxfords. 

Since this time competitions between Shrop- 
shires and Oxfords have been very few,—but 
in the year 1898, at Omaha, in competition 
with all breeds of all ages and sexes, the 
Oxford Down ram, Hobbs Rector, No 17470, 
won gold and champion medal. 

The next celebrated Oxford ram was Royal 
Tom. This famous sire was imported to 
America in 1887. He was a low, massive 
and compact sheep, with large hind quarters, 
straight back, well-covered shoulders, very 
thick in the neck and exeellent fore legs. 
He was well capped over the head and legs 
and had a tremendous bone. It will be noticed 
that this ram is just the opposite in many 
points from what the Oxford sheep was at 
the beginning of its eareer. This sheep has 
the honor of winning more premiums than 
any sheep living or dead. He was shown at 
five or more state fairs for seven successive 
years. He and his get were never defeated, 
except at the world’s fair at Chicago, where 
poor old Tom won only third position. He 


was beaten by a sheep called What’s Wanted, 
and one called Keepsake. Royal Tom. was 
then seven years of age. The poor old chap 
felt the defeat so badly that he went home 
and died. He left one daughter that held 
the record of defeating the Royal winner of 
England. She failed to become a breeder and 
Was given away. to the aristocrats, to teach 
them how to eat good mutton. His son won 
first at the world’s Columbian exposition. 
There is no doubt but this was the 
beginning of the great improvement of the 
Oxford breed. 

At this show the aged ewes presented an 
object lesson as to the shearing and slaughter- 
ing qualities of the Oxford Downs. Their great 
scale and fleece demonstrated thoroughly the 
claims of their breeders in regard to the 
great amount of wool and mutton that could 
be obtained from an Oxford tlock properly. 
handled. Several of the had shown 
at other fairs, and this fact only proves the 
constitution and vigor of the breed. The 
yearling ewes at this show were also a great 
lot of sheep. One could see from looking at 
the ring the proof of the statements made 
by Oxford breeders, as to the great growth 
of Oxford lambs. Wischendon the 5th was 
the champion ewe at this show. She was of 
unusually good quality, possessing a broad 
chest, a well-set head, a fine, broad, level 
back with well-sprung ribs, a well-filled twist, 
mutton clear to knee and hock, fleece of fine 
quality and of good length. - 

Each of the breeders mentioned has a cer- 
tain particular type which he prefers and 
breeds for, but in the main the types now 
are very nearly alike. Some breeders seem 
to emphasize some points a wee bit stronger 
than others. One Oxford breeder says: ‘Get 
the low-down, big, massive sheep, rugged and 
with a strong constitution. I want a well 
sprung rib, wide, strong back, the body with 
heavy fleshing throughout, and the leg of 
mutton heavy and as near to the hock as 
possible. I like a dense fleece with the wool 
carried well down on the legs.”’ 

Hobbs and Horlick are the principal Oxford 
sheep men of England today. It is from the 
flocks of these men that most of the prize 
winners in America today are picked. There 
is but very little difference between the types 
of the sheep raised by these two men. Hor- 
lick’s sheep are just a little closer to the 
ground and have a little more vim. They 
also have a little more wool on the face. 
Treadwell’s sheep have been dispersed white 
he held the most massive sheep in Eng- 
land, they still retained the bare face and light 
complexion. Treadwell was one of the oldest 
breeders in England and improvements in the 
different flocks have usually come from him. 


sheep 


ewes 


Alfalfa for Man and Beast—-Plan to be 
independent and start a plot of alfalfa. Dairy- 
men find in alfalfa a continuous supply of 
succulent feed for summer feeding. Alfalfa 
hay for winter cannot be beaten. Alfalfa is 
the “square deal’’ fertilizer agent and sells 
nitrogen to you at cost. It draws fertility 
from the farm below yours and adds it to 
your own. It will suffer death at your hands, 
and in its decay grow you more corn than 
you ever grew before. But better still, it 
will supply you and your family with the 
staff of life. Alfalfa bread, cake and biscuit 
will scon be household necessities. At the 
recent land show in New York city free sam- 
ples of these were passed around and they 
left a “moreish’’ taste. Besides bread, cake 
and biscuit there was alfalfa breakf, food, 
some 10 or 12 kinds of alfalfa candy, alfalfa 
soda water, alfalfa ice cream.—({South Jersey 
Trucker. 


Never Flirt with Nature—Always mean 
business. If you treat her right she’li be lots 
more interesting than if.you try to fool ber 
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COMPETITION FOR GRAIN GROWERS 
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Agricultural Possibilities of Argentina—II 


Future Development Will Be Along Live Stock Rather Than Grain Growing Lines--Land Held in Large Tracts-- 
Recent Increase of Cultivated Areas Only Temporary-—Rainfall Too Limited for Anything But Live Stock— 
Alfalfa Revolutionized the Agriculture of Argentina—Additional Important Testimony-~By B.W. Snow 


HE facts brought out in the first 
article of this series, showing that 
the available agricultural area of 
Argentina is limited to the littoral 
of the Parana and the land immediately 
adjoining, limits the question of the future 
importance of Argentina as a factor in the 
world’s grain production to the consideration 
of the most profitable utilization of the land 
lying inside the lines of adequate and certain 
rainfall, Out of the 150,000,000 acres regarded 
as agriculturally available, there is at present 
devoted to wheat, flax, corn and oats—the 
four principal gsain crops—the total of 
approximately 31,000,000 acres, or a little 
more than one-fifth of the total area. The 
possibility of the further extension depends 
upon the various factors that determine the 
most profitable use of land. Weather con- 
ditions, the character of land holdings, and 
the most profitable utilization of land capac- 
ity are the three great factors that bar Argen- 
tina from the front rank as a country. of 
arable agriculture. The first has already 
been discussed. , 

In the main, the land of Argentina is held 
in very long holdings by a comparatively few 
owners. The league, three miles square and 
equaling acres, is the unit by which 
ownership is measured, and holdings run 
from two or three leagues up to as many as 
50, with a few great estates doubling this 
figure. These great holdings are handled in 
two ways, so far as the production of grains 
is concerned. If grain is the principal con- 
sideration, they are subdivided into small 
farms and colonized, the colonist being 
actually a tenant for a great term of years, 
paying the landowner with a share of the 
produce, the sHare in accordance with the 
capital, stock or implements furnished. If, 
on the other hand, cattle growing is the main 
feature of the estancia owner, certain fields 
are let to tenants for grain growing on shares 
for a term of years, usually three, with the 
provision that with the last grain crop under 
the term the land shall be seeded to grass, 
usually alfalfa, and returned to the owner 
thus seeded for use in cattle production. In 
either case the tenant builds his own build- 
ings, and in the latter must remove them at 
the end of his term. Naturally with a ten- 
ancy that is either definitely short or indefi- 
nitely insecure, no building of a permanent 
character is undertaken, being limited to a 
mud, or mud-brick hovel, with few of the 
decencies and none of the comforts of life,’ 
and a flimsy shed or two of the same Con- 
struction; no barns, stables, granaries or out- 
buildings of any description. 

If the colony system is practiced, the 
income of the colony owner is subject to the 
crop uncertainties that attend arable agricul- 
ture in a country with a narrow average. 
margin of rainfall safety; if the estancia sys- 
tem is followed, grain growing is merely a 
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temporary incident in the preparation of a 
permanent pasture. In neither event is there 
anything to encourage belief in any material 
future expansion of the grain growing area. 

With the caitlemen, grain growing is but 
the means to the end, while the colony owner, 
noting more satisfactory continuity of profits 
from cattle farming, gradually enlarges his 
grass areas and gets into the stock growing 
branch of agriculture, unless his land by 
chance lies within the belt of certain and 
sufficient rainfall. For the present, and prob- 
ably for some years to come, the annual 
substitution of cultivated grasses, largely 
alfalfa, for the native grasses as stock pas- 
ture, will maintain and even increase by a 
moderate percentage the grain growing, but 
this is only a temporary factor, and it is a 
mistake to consider these increases in the 
recent past or in the few years to come as 
evidence of a great grain growing future 
for Argentina. 

The third factor, namely, the most profit- 
able utilization of land capacity, is neces- 
sarily closely bound up with land ownership 
as just discussed, but it requires separate 
treatment, because in the last analysis it is 
the factor which will finally govern crop 
distribution regardless of land ownership. 
The first agricultural utilization of the lands 
of Argentina naturally was through the pas- 
turage of live stock. The animal husbandry 
of the republic has gone through two definite 
periods and has apparently entered upon a 
third, and probably final stage of develop- 
ment. The first period was the time of the 
long-horned, thin-flanked Creillo, or early 
Spanish cattle, and long-legged, thin-bodied, 
short-wooled sheep, ranging at large over 
great areas, scarcely to be recognized as 
domesticated animals, and valuable only for 
hides, horns, bones and tallow in cattle, and 
a little coarse wool and pelts in sheep. In 
neither case were the carcasses of any par- 
ticular value in a commercial way. 
During the last 15 years of the century 
just past, the cattle industry felt the effect 
of change from two directions. The Euro- 
pean trade in frozen meat was gradually 
growing up as the process of freezing for 
transportation was perfected, and this trade, 
demanding a better quality of meat than 
could be had from the native stock, resulted 
in the rapid upbreeding, both of cattle and 
sheep, through the importation of great num- 
bers of high-bred sires, largely Durham (or 
Shorthorn) cattle and Lincoln sheep. 

Co-incident with this change in the pas- 
toral industry came the realization that a 
large part of the then settled country was 
fitted for the production of wheat, corn and 
flax seed, and as arable cropping, particu- 


larly wheat, seemed to offer better returns 
on land than either cattle or sheep raising 
under the conditions of production and 
demand then ruling, 


there began a rapid 


breaking up of range country and the sub- 
stitution of grain farming carried on by Ital- 
ian colonists, immigration of that character 
setting in heavily during the late '80’s. This 
was the second period in the history of the 
cattle industry, a period of improving the 
quality of animals, co-incident with an appar- 
ent certain shrinkage in the number of herds 
and flocks, on account of the more profitable 
utilization of the land in grain growing. 


The Coming of Alfalfa 


During the closing years of the century a 
new factor came into evidence, one which 
has brought about the third period in the 
pastoral industry, and one which apparently 
is the deciding factor in determining the char- 
acter of the permanent agriculture of Argen- 
tina. Centuries ago, just when there seems 
no record, the Jesuits, civilizing and Christian- 
izing the native Indians at Mendoza and at 
Cordoba, planted fields of alfalfa under irri- 


gation, fields that are said to exist to this 
day. It thrived and met the need for pas- 
turage and forage in the arid district, but 
attracted not the slightest attention else- 


where, being accepted merely as a beneficence 
to an irrigable arid soil. 

About the middle of the intelligent 
estancieros, or land owners, English by race, 
in Cordoba and adjacent districts in Santa Fe 


"00's 


began to experiment in a small way with 
alfalfa as a pasturage under humid condi- 


tions, and by the opening years of the present 
century it was realized that this clover made 


a perfect pasture, and, more important still, 
that it could be established everywhere that 
its roots could reach underground moisture 
inside of 9 to 15 feet, and that once estab- 
lished it was scarcely subject to ordinary 
drouths. 

This condition of underground moisture 


exists over the whole area where the annual 
rainfall grades downward from an excessive 
supply to barely sufficient, insuf- 


and even 


ficient, for cropping; in other words, it is 
determined that alfalfa may be relied upon 
for pasturage, year after year, »whether the 
season be normal or be dry, over not only 


the previously iccepted agricultural area, but 
over a further large belt to the and 
southwest, previously regarded as little better 
than a sandy waste. Roughly the only limit 
is one to the south, where the geological for- 
mation of the Ventana mountains gives an 
impenetrable hardpan, or tosca, between the 
surface and the underlying moisture, and the 
west, where permanent aridity prevents the 
original establishment of the plant. 

Under natural grasses, outside of the 
district of excessive rainfall immediately 
along the littoral of the Parana river, it 
took from 15 to 60 acres or more of land 
to safely carry a steer the year around, good 
years and bad, and when bad years came, 
as come they do, overstocked ranches were 
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Argentine Cowboys Ready for Action 


The picturesque figure of the Argentine guacho passed away 
when cattle lands were fenced. His place is now taken by a 
mounted “hired man,” who is jack of all work. 
the cow pony has given way to the well-bred 








Note also that 
horse. 
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Loaded Road Wagon in Argentina 


Grain and wool are 
wheeled wagons that frequently carry five tons and are drawn by 
five to 25 horses. Only one team are in harness and guided by 
reins; remairder attached by cinch rope to wagon frame. 





hauled to the railroad in enormous high- 








Where the Well Dressed Women, Who 
Wish to Save Money, Come From 


At your disposal madam, in this book, 
Fa lw of the new spring clothing. These 
dresses and waists are the same 
pleasing designs and fabrics shown in all the 
it class fashion magazines and displayed 
the most exclusive stores. But here is the 
difference—our prices are 20 to 50 per cent 
below what others charge. This is because 
We sell direct to “ae without your heves to 
its to agents and dealers. 
a a! hy hats, Sdn gloves, parasols, 
—a full line of new, attractive, ser- 
a8 le dress accessories—are also shown in 
is book at vonth while money saving prices. 
‘our spring and summer outfit, if you buy it 
‘om thie book, Sill be rettier. more complete 
} an ever. Besides, thin k of the money you'll 
Put your name and address on these two lines. 
Cut this tT pod and send it by the next mail if possi- 
d you your copy of this money sav- 
‘S mee guide at once. 
MO’ INTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
toape fen Ave. ee (Sth L sed Som vee Sts. 
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Red Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 


of corn, cotton, cere- 
als, and all fruits and 
vegetables, 


Ordinary plowing turns 
over the same shal- 
low top-soil year after 

year, forming a hard 
and nearly impervious 
** plow pk ** that lim- 
its the waterholding 
capacity of the land and 
shuts out tons per acre 
of natural plant food. 

Dynamiting the subsoil 
makes this plant food 
available, aerates the 
soil, protects vegetation 
against both drouth and 
— rainfall, and soon 
epays its cost in saving of 
fert lizer expense and 

ly increased yields. 
ere is a new and better 
farm right under the 
old one. Subsoiling 
with Red Cross 
Dynamite gives 
you 6 feet of top 
soil instead of 6 

inches, 


Write for 
Free Booklet 


To learn how pro- 
gressive farmers are 
using dynamite for 
removing stumps 
and boulders, plant- 
ing and cultivating 
fruit trees, regener- 


draining, 

excavating and road- 
making, ask for 

New Farms For Old,” 





No. 92 


DU PONT POWDER Co. 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





New York Home Farms 


and on easy 
cali upon 


Ebvbiesfaeemian 


, Chicago, ii. 
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THE QUESTION 


marked by little piles of white, 
glistening bones, At best the business 
was a hazard, with the dreadéd 
“seca,”’ or dry year, wiping out the 
profits of good years. Under well set 
alfalfa, 34% acres will carry a fatten- 
ing steer the year in and out.under 
all conditions with ample margin for 
safety, or including breeding cows, 
2% acres per animal will safely 
maintain the herd, This increases 
the carrying capacity of the land 
from three to 25-fold, puts the caf- 
tle growing industry -upon a business 
instead of a speculative basis, and 
makes it impossible for grain grows 
ing under present relative prices for 
‘breadstuffs -and meat products to 
compete in the profitable utilization 
of land except in the limited areas 
where rainfall is ample and sufii- 
cientiy certain to insure maximum 
grain yields all the time. 

This exception touches but a small 
part of.the agricultural area of Ar- 
gentina, so that broadly speaking it 
may be said that the adaptability of 
her soil to alfalfa growing fixes the 
position of Argentina asa pastoral 
rather than an agricultural country, 
It is not to be understood that 
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PLACING TILE DRAINS 


Nearly Every Farm Needs Tile—Where to Locate Drains—Deter. 
mining Grade Lines—Size of Tile—Draining Flat or 
Rolling Land—Experience of J. M. Leffler 


In almost every farming section 
there is some land that can be easily 
benefited by the tile draining. Some 
farms require a great deal more 
draining than others. Oftentimes 
where the land is more or less rolling 
a string of tile up a draw or along a 
hillside to a seepy spot puts the farm 
in excellent condition. Other farms 
must have every foot of soil drained 
before they can be considered safe 
propositions. When this latter type of 
land is once thoroughly drained it is 
usually the most productive. 

In spite of the great improvement 
made wherever tiling has been done, 
many farmers are a little slow in tak- 
ing up the work, They seem to think 
that tiling is something difficult, and 
that only a few specialists are able to 
do it. To such farmers, especially, I 
wish to describe as briefly as possible 
my method of laying tile. 

The first essential is to know where 
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No 4—Plot of Field No 1 


In the main.line 
of 6-inch and 800 feet of 5-inch. 
which there are 4960 feet. There 
in this 80-acre field. 
gentina is to. pass out of the ranks 
of grain growing countries, because 
there are large natural grain areas, 
and because small grains will always 
have a place in the renewal of pas- 
tures; the point ts. be emphasized is 
that in relative importance grain 
growing will decline while meat pro- 
duction increases, thus fixing the 
general status of the country as pas- 
toral. 

[To Be Continued 


Next Week. ] 





Peach Variety Notes 


*3, P, TEATS, MONROE COUNTY, N Y 


The Elberta is one of the most mar- 
ketable peaches and most popular. 
The question is whether it is going to 
continue to be. Everybody can’t sell 
Elbertas and we should not all want 
to grow them. We should want to 
sell varieties that would last about 
two months. Lamont is about like 
Crawford, but ripens the next week 
after Elberta, It tastes like the Early 
Crawford, is a little larger, practically 
the same as to hardiness of growth, 
size of fruit, color and flavor. 

We are setting Carman for the earl) 
peach. It is of good size, a good 
grower, the best large white peach 
in this section—not entirely free- 
stone. Then we set Yellow St John. 
though it is not of as good flavir as 
Crawford, If a man wants to grow 
about the same number of bushels and 
keep the samie number of cars going 
every day, I should say set some Yel- 
low St John and the rest just Car- 
man. Carman has every peach perfec- 
tion, It is the heaviest skinned peach 
in the white variety that we have. As 
far as themarketing of it, it is sold 
this year for $1 a basket, and we could 
have sold 50 cars a day if we had had 
them, It is white with a red cheek. 
We plant and harvest Carman like the 
Early Crawford. I should set part 
Champion: and part Early Crawford. 
The market always asks for something 
we haven't. . 

Winter Vetch is not so sensitive as 
winter clover to dry weather. When I 
put it in I cover the seed with a disk 
harrow or a cultivator, and do rot 
want to é¢dver it too shallow. I have 
to be careful ‘not to get too much am- 
monia in the soil. The amount of vetch 
to use depends upon the character and 
condition of the soil.—[{Horace Rob- 
erts, Burlington County, N J. 





*Synopsis of discussion at New York 
state fruit growers’ meeting, 





This is regarded 


in this field there are 200 feet of 8-inch tile, 1500 feet 
The 


branches are all 5-inch tile, of 
is therefore a total of 6960 feet of tile 
as ample for all requirements. 


you want the drains placed. Then 
have the field surveyed or levels run 
for the ditches. In most cases where 
there is but a small amount of land 
to drain it is cheaper to hire the level- 
ing done by some competent person 
who has a level, than for one to buy 
an instrument and do it himself. 
Readings are taken from the grade 
stakes placed 100 feet apart along the 
proposed drain, and the amount of cut 
to be made from the top of the grade 
stake to the bottom of the ditch Is 
marked on the side of the stake. A 
comptete record of all the cuts and 
numbers of the grade stakes is also 
provided for reference. This is all 
that one needs to have done by the 
surveyor. He can lo the rest himself. 
Digging the Ditch 

After one has the necessary tools, 
which consist of a tile spade, dirt 
shovel, cleaning scoop and-tile hook 
he is ready to set his grade line or 
targets and go to work. There are 
two methods for lining the ditch in 
general use, the string method and 
the target method. In either case we 


rade String 


deal with a line a certain dista, ice 
above the bottom of the ditch. This 
line may be plzced any hight aboya 
the surface of the ground most con. 
venient to the ditcher, but must not 
be changed in hight from the bot tom 
of the ditch after the distance is o1c0o 
taken. 

With the string method of gra 
the depth, stakes about 38 feet long 
are placed at each grade stake on 
which the string is to be fastened. Thy 
string is then tied on these stakes a 
certain distance above the proposed 
bottom of the ditch—for illustration 
let us say 5 feet. If the cut at the 
first grade stake is 8 feet, then the 
grade line would be: placed 2 feet 
above the top of the grade stake. [f 
the cut at the second grade stake is 
2 feet 8 inches the grade line would 
be placed 2 feet and 4 inches above 
the top of the second grade stake, etc 
as shown in illustration No l. When 
this method is followed the depth of 
the ditch is measured by means of a 
stick with a cross-arm placed at richt 
angles. The cross-arm extends out 
over the string. [In this illustration 
where the line was placed 5 feet above 
the bottom of the ditch, the cross-arm 
would be just 5 feet high on the up- 
right staff, the lower edse of the 
eross-arm measuring just over the 
string, as shown in illustration No 2 
This crosspiece should extend about 
1% feet on each side of the upright 
staff so that one can easily see when 
the upright is not perpendicular. It 
is also advisable to have a level dial 
Placed in the top of the cross-arm to 
aid in detecting error. As the ditches 
work back up the ditch he’ measures 
its depth every 2 or 8 feet, This is a very 
satisfactory way of grading the ditch. 
The main precautions are to keep the 
string tight and the measuring rod 
straight. The string will generally 
need extra support be — the grade 
stakes. 

Tf one has a good eye and can see 
straight, the target method of grading 
the ditch is perhaps more convenient 
than the line method. In this case 
cross-arms on upright rods are set at 
each grade stake a given distance 
above the bottom of the ditch the 
same as the string. Then the ditches, 
in measuring up the ditcher simply 
sights over the end of the grade rod 
or measuring stick and the tops of the 
targets, as shown in illustration No 3 

Conditions on different pieces of 
land vary so much that it is impos- 
sible to recommend the size of tile to 
use and a definite place for laying 
them. In some places the fall is good 
and the water runs off quickly. In 
other localities the land is so flat that 
the fall must be dug in the ditch, and 
is then so slight that it will require 
a much larger tile to carry off the 
water than where the fall is greater. 
The tile should not, however, be laid 
on less than % inch fall per rod. It 
is seldom that tile less than 4 Inches in 








No 1—String Method of Measuring 
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diameter are laid, and in some places 
where tHe soil is quite loose nothing 
smaller than the 5-inch size is used. 
However, in most instances it is ad- 
visable to use 4-inch tile for the lat- 
erals, and the longer the _ distance 
these laterals draw the better. 
Depth of Drains 

The depth to place the tile again de- 
pends on the soil. Some soils let the 
eater down to the tile quickly, and 
others do not. If the soil lets the 
water through slowly the drain should 
be nearer the surface than in the 
more open soils. In the majority of 
eases @ 8-foot drain is preferred to 
any other depth, but one must be 
guided mostly by the characteristics 
of his own soil as‘he knows them 
from farming it. The same applies 
equally to the distance between lat- 
erals. I have places on my own farm 
that drain -out perfectly with the lat- 
erals 10 reds apart, while other spots 
of a finer texture are difficult to drain 
with laterals 5rods apart. One should 
endeavor to get in enough tile to get 
a quick drain, There is little danger 
of getting in too much. 

When the ground is rolling or con- 
tains small ponds or swampy places 
the laterals need not be so numerous, 


as on the flat level land, but they 
should be a little larger. I have at 
hand the plots of tile for two different 
fields that are drained out very satis- 


factorily. These plots will also show 


“SEEKING 
Celery in the Home Garden 


L. C. SEAL, INDIANA 





As soon as the nights are warm 
transplant. the small seedlings 3 
inches apart each way in a rich bed 
under canvas, admitting air freely 
through the day, but protecting at 
night to maintain a fairly even tem- 
perature. When transplanting to this 
bed pinch off about two-fifths of each 
taproot before setting, to insure 
stockiness, When the transplanted 
plants have attained the uniform 
hight of about 7 inches shear the tops 
so that the center leafstalks will re- 
mind one of so many tiny upright 
sticks. 

When they regain their 
from the heart remove and set the 
plants 6 to 7 inches apart in doubie 
rows in the bottoms of the trenches 
previously prepared with a deep com- 
post of finely rotted manure. The 
trenches should be 5 or 6 inches deep 
and not less than 5 feet apart to al- 
low room for banking. While the 
stalks of self-blanching celeries will 
blanch without banking, crispness is 
greatly enhanced with it; it makes 
the flavor mere delicate. 

Supply Water Every Evening 

At no time should growing celery 
be allowed to suffer for want of 
water. Its own foliage and the de- 
pressions of the trenches aid in hold- 
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No 5—Plot of Field No 2 


In the north main there are 87 rods of 10-inch tile, 16 of 8-inch, 16 of 


7-inch, 16 of 6-inch, 
there are 25 rods of 
All the laterals are 4-inch. 
4 and 5. Field No 1 is more or less roll- 
ing with no distinct water course 
through it, but rather small ponds and 
low places with no outlets. No definite 
or regular system of planting the 
drains is folowed, but the main drain 
was run up through the center of the 
lowest parts of the field. The laterals 
run on each side of it into the ponds 
and low places. Nothing Iess than 5- 
inch tile were used. 

Field No 2 shows a very flat piece of 
land. Here all t e ground had to be 
drained as the water would nct run to 
some low spot where it could be car- 
ried cff with a single line of tile. With 
this field.a regular and uniform sys- 
tem of placing the tile was followed. 
Where each lateral can only draw a 
limited distance the 4-inch tile does 
the work well. Most of the fall was 
dug in the, ditch and the tile were 
laced at an average depth of about 
3 feet. The drainage systems on these 
two farms are giving good satisfac- 
tion and-'so increased the crop yield 
as to more than pay for themselves 
during the first two years. Many sim- 
ilar instances might be sighted if 
Space permitted. If anyone has land 
that is too. wet for farming purposes 
let him figure a little on what it would 
mean to depend upon that field year 
after year, and then start tiling for 
himself. Tiling pays big, and anyone 
who has put in a good job of it will 
tell you so. 








I see no reason why we should not 
use the district school and the high 
hool and any other school buildings 
that belong to the community and the 
tate for the purpose of educating 
and improving the intelligence and 
the resources of the boys and girls for 
the farms, We need some special 
Schools, but not too many. We do 
not need them in every county. We 
need a department of a school of that 
‘ort, or an already existing college, to 
‘educate the teachers who shall be 
“ompetent toe teach agriculture in the 
‘rdinary high schools throughout the 
state.—-[B, L. Schriver, New York. 


8 of 5-inch and ‘8 of 4-inch. 
7-inch tile, 16 of 6-inch, 16 of 5-inch and § of 4-inch. 


In the south main 


the earth and plants should receive 
their generous daily bath. 

The more mellow the soil be kept 
about the plants the better the drain- 
age and the less liable are the blanch- 
ing stalks to rust. Early in the sea- 
son the self-blanching sorts show 
white or golden centers which enlarge 
and become more brittle as the sea- 
son advances. By Thanksgiving the 
entire crop will have reached the 
ideal stage of growth. 








Golden Self-Blanching Celery 


Frost does not injure celery. On 
the other hand, it is beneficial in pro- 
moting crispness. <A solid freeze de- 
stroys celery, neutralizing the aroma 
and terminating growth. At the ap- 
proach of freezing weather the un. 
used crop may be banked entirely 
over or lifted from its summer home 
and deposited in the cellar with its 
roots in moist soil. It should be 
packed in convenient boxes, the 
plants standing erect and close. This 
packing should be done when the 
foliage and leaf stalks are dry and 
cool. .When the box soil approaches 


dryness it may be slightly moistened, 
by means of a funnel and short piece 
of garden hose, but no water should 
come in contact with the foliage or 
stalks to invite decay. 
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| “The Big, Se 


CASE 40 


An Auto Your Wife Can Run | 










A woman can easily manage this great big, powerful 
car. The mechanism is simple in the extreme. A very 
little practice gives complete mastery of the Greater 
Case 40—the largest, handsomest, high-grade, moderate- 
priced car on the market. | 

The 70-year reputation of J. L. Case machinery is be- 
hind this magnificent » | 
i} 
| 








The Greater Case Car is always 
Splendid Special 


ready togo. The engine always runs. 

It took 18 years to perfect this simple, 

reliable engine which makes the car Features 
Fore-door ventilation— 

36x4-in. tires — 120-in. 


supreme. 
Case Nation-Wide Service 

wheel base—4 %x5 \ -in. 

cylinders—Rayfield car- 


We have 10,000 Case Agents and 65 
big Branch Houses scattered through- en ; , 
out the United States and Canada. ee yok one 
Wherever you carry the Case Eagle axles—cellular type ra- 
you will find friends. Case agencies diator—regulation trim- | 
everywhere. No other automobile mings — demountable 
concern in the world can duplicate rims — English mohair | 
top with side curtains 
| 


Case Service. 


The Case “Eagle” 
Stands for Quality 


This emblem on an auto- 
mobile has the same signifi- 
cance as the STERLING 
MARK on silver. It stands 
for highest quality and guar- 
antee that protects. 


Factory Branch 
1860 Broadway, New York, NM ¥. 


has Case Cars on exhibition, and is 
egiipped to take care of Case Cars. 

Send coupon for Case Catalog, giv- 
ing full details regarding the entire 
line of Case Cars. 


and dust hood —self- 
starter — high-grade 
wind-shield—12-in. 
acetylene gas head 
lamps — special design 
combination electric 
and oil side and tail 
lamps—storage battery 





for the electric lighting | 
side and tail lamps— 
Prest-O-Lite tank for | 





head lamps—one extra 
demountable rim—com- 
plete set of tools—jack 
and tire-repair kit — 
pump. 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” | . 














J. 1. CASE T. M. CO., Inc., 2" Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once your latest catalog describing 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 




































For «Five Years. } 

Goa a 

ubh Sea a | 
oem to these States on request, 

OBE-PLY -- +0 Weighs 35 Ibs, 2 08 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
eee Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per 
© . Weighs 65 Iden. 108 Square Feet, ig 

as ss, pa DPF PS for A B shipment. 



















Write REE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
pit 8 gt money refunded. We refer you to Southern Llivois National Bank. 


Century Man ufacturin Que 2e2t: 398, Eset St. Louts, tis. 


or 200 Sth Ave., New York City. 



























In writing any of our advera _ 
“This Journal m tisers. You will get a very 


quick reply if you do. 
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FIELD AND BARN >. 


The best thought of mechanical experts, best 
materials, best skilled labor, and the biggest factory, 11/¢ mbineto make the 


the best GASOLINE ENGINE in ati 


the world—a fact which 
Waterloo Boy frome 
recent winning of gold medal in World's Competition. 
This great engine gives the most c= ae 


power at the smallest cost—the best service with Mar 
the least attention—and the longest life for 


the lowest price. 
it is the simplest engine made—has fewest 
parts, Starts easy in coldest weather, its speed 
lever works like the throttle of a locomotive, 
patented Mixer, new, simple, positive Igniter and 
many other important features. Parts interchange 





able. Uses either Gasoline or Kerosene. 


SiN 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTE 
Butieteap Cream 
Separator tere ccs, 
close skimming, standard machine. 
Skims down to 1-1000f 1 % of the cream. 


Low. convenient, light-rumning, easy 
to clean, heavyvase, etc. Guaranteed 


§ Years; Write today for Free catalogs 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 195 W. 


3rdAve. Waterloo, lowa 














Greatest capacity, easiest to operate and 
strongest of carriers. The carrier wheels 
are oaPee pearing and are swiveled so that 
carrier will work around curves. 

Rune on our celebrated Colambian steel 
track,which can be — to any radius and 
will carry heavy | 

The hopper is 7 ld snideetiaite at any 
height and can tripped at the will of 
the operator. 

We make a large line of SANITARY STEEL 
STALLS AND CATTLE STANCHIONS. 

Ask your dealer, or send for illustrated 
catalogne. 


> J. E. PORTER CO., Ottawa, Ill. 
Makers ofthe Famous 
PORTER HAY CARRIER 
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san REMEDY 


y CURES , 
war HEAVES 











THAT  STOUTLY STAND the ‘daily grind. 
Ask for Catalog 

a cant ae for ee WA 

ae mats os 

Eariville, N. ¥, 














Underwood Standard 
Typewriter 
The UNDERWOOD is designed on 
correct mechanical principles, is made of 
the best material and is unequalled in speed, 
» ease of operation and durability. 
UNDERWOOD sales exceed those of amy 
other machine. 
“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy."’ 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Underwood Building, New York 





- AGENTS 100% PROFIT 


HEW ADJUSTABLE HALTER— 


the pull (he 
OG Mo ONEY 
i, Sai Rage DG x. ees ase. 


THOMAS HALTER CO. ose Brey 8+. sehr 9 








INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give more milk and 
richer milk if you feed them 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It’s cheaper than corn or oats, con- 
tains 47% Protein and Fat. Replaces 
pron Gasle and linseed oil meal. 


Sample and full particulars free 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 


and keep them fat and healthy. 
SAMPLE FREE, Write 


Continental Cereal Co., 
Peoria, - ° Illinois 


today. 





AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR 


THIS OFFER IS NO CATCH. 
It is a solid proposition to send, 
Fe ly vy gjuaning’ceps a new, 
made easy ri 
tor for $15.95. Skims hot or cold 


j ag which illustrates our ine; 


capacity machines. The bow 
a — easily A aad 
rotected. 


| Western points. 


dairy is large or small, write 
us and obtain LS handsome 


SEPARATOR CO. sainsninge-n.y: 


| free catalog. 





THE LANKFORD COTTON COLLAR 
is long-wearing under heay- 
iest work, rain orshine, No- 
ted for preventing sore shoul- 
ders and gall sores, and heals 
them while theanimal works, 
Is absorbent, soft and with- 
out friction, Saves working 
game, is economical, and lasts 
Oia a Write for ag 
tou ROS. MFC. CO. 
sos Beckman St. Gineintadl 0. 








"stds Wise Watals' ania 


An international h horse society is 
being formed in Cairo, Egypt, for 
preserving the pure-bred ‘Arab horse. 
The many changes that have taken 
place, and are still going on in the 
lives and habits of the Bedouins of 
the Syrian and Arabian deserts, are 
producing a fatal effect on the Arab 
horse, which is gradually diminishing 
in numbers and deteriorating in qual- 
ity. Buyers of pure-bred Arab horses, 
individuals or representatives of gov- 
ernments find yearly increasing diffi- 
culties in getting first-class Arab 
horse, the second to be open to all 
eastern horses, so called, 
book of the Arab horse containing 
two parts, the first to include only 
the pure bred or of desert origin 
horse containing two parts, the first 
to inclufe only the pure bred or of 
desert origin horse, the second to be 
open to all eastern horses, so called. 

In Burope it is generally supposed 
that horses bred in Egypt, Syria, 
Asiatic Turkey, Algiers, etc, are all 
pure-bred Arab. This, however, is a 
fallacy. Only a very small percent- 
age of the above named breeds can 
claim that distinction, the remainder, 
which are called eastern horses, hav- 
ing all, in a greater or lesser degree, 
an infusion of various alien breeds. 
The pure-bred Arab is to be found 
only among the 4@ifferent Bedouin 
tribes roaming over the Arabian and 
Syrian deserts and Mesopotamia and 
in Nejd; in a few private studs of 
Egypt; in three or four studs in Eu- 
rope, and one or two in this country. 


Best Way to Use se Poultry Manure 


E. I, FARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Poultry droppings are the richest of 
all barnyard manures, “because that 
part of the excrement which corre- 
sponds to the urine of animals is in- 
cluded in a semisolid state. The 
proportion of nitrogen is especially 
large and that of phosphoric acid 
comes next. There is a deficiency of 
potash, but even so, the percentage 
is larger than in the manure of most 
farm animals. 

As ordinarily fed, farm poultry re- 
ceive a ration which tends to make 
the manure rich in fertilizing value, 
and the Virds being full fed, the 
amount is relatively large. Certain 
Belgian experiments would indicate 
that each fowl makes about 12 pounds 
manure a year, but Prof Brooks, after 
experimenting in a small way at Am- 
herst, Mass, considers this figure too 
low. Anyway, the value of the ma- 
nure made by each hen is probably 
between 8 and 15 cents a year. Ducks 
and geese yield a larger amount than 
hens. 

The nitrogen in poultry manure es- 
capes easily, so that the droppings 
must be handled intelligently or 
much of their value will be lost. 
When scraped from the dropping 
boards the manure should be placed 
in bins, barrels or boxes or piled un- 
der cover. Then it may be sprinkled 
with earth, land plaster or kainit. 
The first named will help to save the 
nitrogen, but land plaster is better. 
Enough should be used to whiten the 
pile of manure. Kainit has the ad- 
vantage of adding potash, but tends 
to prevent the manure from drying. 
Fine earth added at the same time 
will help to dry it. 

Do Not Use Alone 

Being a quick acting manure, poul- 
try droppings can be used to best ad- 
vantage in the garden and probably 
with best results just before the seeds 
are planted. It ought not to be used 
clear, for then there is great danger 
of burning the plants. Even when 
mixed with earth or plaster, it ought 
to be spread very thin, arid lightly 
but thoroughly harrowed or raked 
into the ground. Perhaps the best 
plan is to use the manure in the hill 
or drill, -mixing it well with the 
earth. It should be fine and only a 
little used. . 

Not being a complete fertilizer, it 
may be balanced by the addition of 
muriate of potash und acid phosphate. 
A good combination for the garden 
is made of 1000 pounds poultry ma- 
nure, 100 pounds muriate or sulphate 
of potash and 300 to 400 pounds acid 
phosphate. Of course, if kainit is 
used to fix the ammonia during the 
winter, less potash will be needed, 
Wood ashes are a_good supplement 
to. poultry manure, but must never 
be mixed with it, either on the drop- 
ping boards or-after the droppings 
are scraped up, for they liberate the 
ammonia and so rob the manure of 


thar ts thw iss tigen ete 


American Agriculturis: 


its most important element. Coal 
ashes do not do this to the same <x. 
tent as wood ashes, but it is bette, 
not to use them. Lime, too, shouig 
be avoided for the same reason. 

Poultry manure/nay be used to aj. 
vantage in the form of manure wat-, 
being thrown into a barrel and wate, 
poured on it, or placed in a bag ang 
allowed to soak in a barrel or bucke: 
of water. It should be used in 4 
weak state and to force plants. It is 
a good substitute for nitrate of soqg 
and is excellent to use vn house plants 
which need a nourishing stimulant 
the course of the winter, It is als 
good for rejuvenating porch 
window boxes which ordinarily 
haust the soil in which théy 
planted, to a large extent, at lea 
by the middle of summer. 





Castrating Lambs 
W. H. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE ‘COUNTY. 

In a recent issue of American Acii- 
culturist G. S. Dollar asked the q: 
tion: “Is there any ‘benefit or protfit 
in castrating lambs,” saying he wou!d 
like to hear how and when to do 
First, as to the benefit. Having | 
sheep since 1902 I find the benefit 
in the fact that if not castrated t 
have to be kept by themselves aft: 
few months of age. If kept with 
flock they will be: constantly worr 
the ewes. Ordinarily, they should h 
been sold before giving this trou 
but if prices are not just right it 
an advantage to keep them. Ww! 
this occurs and they are not castrat 
I have had to separate them. 

As to the profit, the butchers pr: 
that they be castrated; they fatten : 
grow better and the meat is of a b 
ter flavor, so that the butchers fa 
the buying of castrated lambs. T! 
should be castrated quite young. I 
not make a practice of doing this, t 
generally sell them when weighing 145 
to 60 pounds, and as nearly as p 
sible before July or August. I hi: 
castrated twice after they were th: 
or four momths old, with the res 
that I lost some each time. It is not 
well to let them get large before doing 
60, as almost surely some will die. | 
have never found out the reason, but 
know from experience that this is <o, 
I have a man who makes a 
business of attending to the 
trating in the stock line. He 
not a vetermarian, but a = goo 
He is not a veterinarian, but a good 
Hand at such work, and does it j 
about the same as is laid down 
books on the subject, except that 
does not use anything but a knife ani 
his hands. 
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Free Vetstinary a 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscri 
of an Agriculturist will be answered provide 
- full address of the inquirer is given. Ques 
answered intelligently only when com: 
details of the symptoms are given. No cure is cu 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best 
possible under the circumstances. Dr E. H. Le 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northam 
Mass, answers questions for this department. ! 
ever, all inquiries should be addressed to the V 
nary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 + 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicine 
advertised in these columns which are efficien 
many of the common anima! ailments. Our new 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charlies W. Bi 
may be seeured free with a one year’s subscri: 
For immediate advice by mail, $1 should be inc 


Thrush—R. T M, Pennsylvania 
asks for remedy for thrush in hor 
foot. This is an affection of the rf 
secreting tissue of the frog and |s 
usually brought on by standing 
urine soaked manure. In the t: 
ment all loose partigles of horn 
be cut away and the foot thorough! 
soaked once a day in a one in 1 
solution of corrosivye-sublimate. After 
soaking apply a pad of oakum s: 
YTated with tincture chloride of 
This should ‘be kept up for a week; 
then, after soaking, apply onl; 
calomel. During treatment eve! 
precaution should be taken to kee! é 
feet dry and clean. When there ié¢ 
no longer.any fou! smelling discharge 
apply nothing but pine tar. 


Stiff in Joints—W. F. R., Ohio, 
a@ road mare along in years that he 
creaking in the joints of her legs : 
neck and is. generally stiff, and 
has more or less swelling in her h: 
The creaking in the joints is ca 
by a lack of joint oil, and may 
to permanent lameness; the sweli:'4 
of hind legs is only incidental. © 
a. physic of either an ounce of 4! 
or 1% quarts of raw linseed oil: 
three days begin with a _ teaspoo! 
of salicylate of soda twice a day 
feed. Give moderate regular exerc* 
4nd feed only oats and bran for grav 
‘Give the salicylate of soda 10 days °F 
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two weeks at a time, and as soon as 
possible turn on grass. Thrush: This 
jg a disease of the horn secreting 
tissue of the frog, characterized by a 
foul-smelling discharge and sloughing 
ef the frog. Treatment consists of 
removing all loose horn and thor- 
oughly cleansing the part, then treat 


with powdered bleu vitriol until “all 
diseased tissue is removed, after 
which apply only dry calomel and 


tar, holding it in place with a pad 


ne 
Mt oakum and a bandage. Keep the 
foot dry and clean at all times. 





Bone Spavin—E. P., Georgia, has a 
mule that is lame in one hind leg. 
When first taken from stable she will 
go on three legs; the lameness gradu- 
ails disappears with exercise. Al- 
though there is no enlargement visible, 
I think the trouble is spavin, brought 
on probably by a severe strain. The 
pest treatment would be firing and 
plistering, avhich should only be under- 
taken by a competent practitioner. 
If no veterinarian is available, blister 
with Gombault’s castic balsam, and 
allow mule to remain idle for from 


three to six weeks, 

Rheumatism—D. A. G., New York, 
has a mare that is badly stiffened up, 
especially in the hocks. She is so 
stiff that she often will not lie down 
for six weeks ata time. I would ad- 
vise that the use of ‘the absorbent 
preparation be.continued, and that 
she be given a teaspoonful of salicy- 
jate of soda in feed twice a day for 


10 days ata time. While giving above 


feed liberally with bran to keep the 
powels open. 
Warts on Nose—T. M., New York, 


asks for remedy for warts on horse’s 
nose. Warts having a stem can best 
be removed by cording with a silk 
thread; others by treating with either 
strong nitric or acetic acid, applying 
the acid with a small brush or feather, 
being careful to put it on the wart 
only. Make two applications a day 
apart, wait for 10 days or two weeks 
and repeat. 

Warts on Cow’s Teats—R. P. A., 
Virginia, asks for remedy for warts on 
21 cow’s teats. Warts having a stem 
can best be removed by cording with 
a silk thread; others by treating with 
either strong nitric or acetic acid, ap- 
plying the acid with a small brush 
or feather, being careful to put it on 
the wart only. Make two applica- 
tions a 
two weeks and repeat. The teat 
should be kept soft and pliable by 
rubbing with vaseline. . 

Apoplexy—N. W., Ohio, has a litter 
ff November pigs that bave been fed 
all winter on corn, separator milk and 


swill; they are in fine condition and 
seem to be doing well. Two of them, 
however, recently died very suddenly 
without being sick at all, and on 
post-mortem showed no evidence of 
disease whatever. I am not at all 


sure as to ‘the cause of death, but I 
suspect it to be due to too much rich 
food. Feed the pigs but little corn 
and more bran. Look after the con- 
dition of their bowels; if necessary, 
give an occasional dose of epsom 
salts. 





Gid or Sturdy—aA. 8S. F., New York, 
has lost three sheep with a peculiar 
disease. They are sick but three or 
four days, standing stupidly with the 
head pressed against the stable wall. 
They are apparently in great pain in 
the head; the bowels and urine are 
normal and there is no visible evi- 
dence of disease. This is no doubt 
gid,” a disease caused by a parasite 
vhich infests the cranial cavity; it is 
the larval form of a tapeworm that 
infests dogs. There is no treatment. 
rhe only 
iffected animals from the healthy, and 
if possible prevent the healthy ones 
from going where the diseased ones 
ave been. it would be wise to give 
the flock entirly new pasture, stable 
ind yard, 





Pigs Dying—F. H. K., Delaware, has 
st all but one of an entire litter 
of pigs kept in a pen separated from 
inother sow with pigs that came the 
Same day; none of the latter have 
ied. The pigs die suddenly and 
Show no previous signs of sickness; 
alter death their ears and under side 
of body turn black. 
for me to state the cause of the 
‘rouble definitely, although I am sus- 
Picious that it is of a contagious ‘na- 
ture and would advise the immediate 
removal of the healthy pen. The 
»sack color of the ears, etc, is due’ to 
(he settling of the blood, and I do not 
think indicates cholera, although it 
may. If this troubl. persists I would 
Suggest that a competent veterinarian 
bé called in. 


Sore Eye—M. F. S., Ohio, has a cow 
that ‘has had a sore eve for a year; 
recently it has become worse, al- 
though the sight is not affected. This 
'S probably due to some injury, but 
~ancerous affections are not uncom- 
monly seen at the inner angle of the 


eye. I would recommend. the use of a 
solution of boric acid, a teaspoonful 
to a pint of water, for bat hing 5 she 


of asinine 


.The sore itself should ty 
| tissue, either with he 





thing to do is to isolate the. 


| 


day apart, wait for 10 days or |_ 
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knife or by the use of lunar caustic 
applied once a day until a healthy 
wound is produced. The horse no 
doubt suffered from moon blindness 
or a similar affection that in no way 
was connected with the cow’s eye. 





Enlarged Glands—?F.. L., New York, 
has a seven-year-old mare with en- 
larged glands about the throat that 
cause her to whistle when excited or 
working hard. This condition fre- 
quently follows an attack of dis- 
temper. I would advise blistering 
with either tincture of iodine or iodide 
of potash ointment, 1 part iodide to 
4 of lard. 


Milk Sells Below Value 


EDWARD SHINN, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, NJ 





Does the milk business pay? With 
some, yes; with many, no. The price 
of feed is high for all kinds, and the 
price of milk is so low that there is 
little money in the business for those 
who are not so fortunate as to own 
much land, and be out of debt, and to 
have every possible natural advantage. 
In other words, if the average man 
takes into account the interest on in- 
vestment, labor and all items of cost, 
he will find that at present prices of 
feed and selling price of milk he will 
be losing money. Indeed, the average 
farmer would be better off to sell his 
hay and corn and buy manure. 

if it were not for keeping a farm up, 
many are just now ready to quit. Look 
at cows! Ordinary kind is up to $80 
and $100, and hired help with any 
brains is impossible to get. The tend- 
ency is now to get better cows. This 
means a higher investment, and 
whethere this will pay better remains 
to be seen. Cows sell now for $100 as 
readily as they did for $60 a few years 


ago, but good ones are hard to get. 
The price of milk ought to be at least 
5 cents delivered at the denot. When 


AND DAIRY 


you get but 4 cents and have to pay 
the freight in addition, you cannot 
make both ends meet. People in our 
neighborhood are putting in more 
silos-and doing their very best to 
make the business pay and to make 
milk as cheaply as possible, but under 
the circumstances it is practically im- 
possible. 


Missouri Chief Josephine II has 
produced in the last six months more 
than 1% times as much milk as the 
ordinary Missouri cow does in a year. 
She has beaten the six months’ rec- 
ord of her mother, Missouri Chief 
Josephine, at the same age by 335 
pounds. The records show 7085 
pounds for Missouri Chief Josephine 
II in six months, while her mother 
produced but 6701 pounds of milk in 
the same period at the same age. 
The production of the average Mis- 





souri cow is 4500 pounds a year. 
Prices Better fdr Milk—New Eng- 
land farmers have just won another 
victory. A large Boston milk dealer 
announced summer prices averaging 
about 28 cents per 8%-quart can, 
Other dealers could not be asked to 


pay more and meet the competition. 
Therefore, farmers got busy and were 
ready to call a milk strike for May 1 
if their price of 31 cents per can was 
not given. There are many details, 
but sufficient to say farmers received 
their price, same being effective from 
April 1 to September 30. 


The Wholesale Milk price for Phil- 
adelphia has been fixed by the inter- 
state milk producers’ assn for May at 
Se p qt. 


Lanrbs 


that are fed grain 


birth are ready for market from four | 


lambs 
This 


to seven weeks earlier than 
not fed grain till after weaning. 
during a 12-month period. 


from | 


Absolutely sanitary 
conditions in the dairy 
mean money saved and 
made. 

Before you buy an- 
other milk can it will 
pay you to examine the 
sanitary, Gurable 


Sturges 
Milk Cans 


Every inside seam is smoothly sold- 
| ered, tinned and retinned.*® As easily 
washed as a glass tumbler. 

Sturges material and workmanship is 
of the highest. W guaranice salistaction, 
If your dealer doesn't handle Sturges 
cans, write us aboutitxow. Ask forcata- 

log 70 

When ordering you can save freight 
by specifying shipment from ouf ware- 
house at Syracuse, N. Y., or New York City. 


*Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 
508 S. Green St, Chicago, Ill, 








FOR SEWING LEATHER 


The Speedy Stitcher is thelatest and 
best ofenything ever 










—— ‘oan 200% & profite, 
Send at once for catalog and terms. 
Automatic Aw! Co. 13 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Mass, 


Try a Little Adv in A A 














It is impossible | 
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How To Build a Silo 





is only part of the information contained 
in “Concrete Silos,” a book of nearly 90 pages telling 
all about silage as a fodder, its cost, kinds, making, 
=) Curing, feeding and effect 
This book, 


of practical value to every farm- 





CONCRETE | 












on the cattle. 


er, is yours for the asking. 


When you build your 
silo, remember that it must be air- 
‘tight, water-tight, smooth surfaced in- 


Only a 
Concrete Silo has all these essential features. 


But be sure you build it well— 
| use UNIVERSAL Portland Cement— 


clean sand and.gravel. Then it will! last forever. 


side, rat-proof and fire-proof. 





“Universal” Farmer 


“Concrete Silos” gives complete 
instructions for building a silo, tells 
how large to make it, where to locate 
it, how to fill it, how much it will 
cost, with detail plans and directions 
for doing every part of the work, 
with or without a contractor. 


Ask our nearest office for ““Concrete Silos’ sent you without charge. 


UNIVERSAL ‘cine’ COMPANY 


Annual Output 48,000,000 Sacks 





PU Feed Your Stock 












day supply of SAL-VET, the great worm @ 
a siageounes © advance. 


your 
ne ¢ gaunt and thin, have dull eyes, 
g ears—iook out for worms. 


may evendie. I 


coed 


Jost fill out 






60 Days Before You Pay 
I want the privilege of sending you a 60- 
estroyer 
and conditioner, at my risk and without asking you 
stock (especially sheep and pe =) cout. 
eS oe are stealing your 


stock 
and 

fits and lotote your animals from thriving and putting on money- 
raking Sesh. ry ‘ll stop these losses, or no pay. 













Mc: 


in excellent, thrifty condition."’— Geo. 
Kerrow 


pay mea penny for Sal-Vet 
until he has co 
- that ithas rid his stock 
of worms — si 









"Ship us at once 
another 300-ib. barrel of Sal-Vet. Wefind a 
ae invaluable asset to successful sheep o- 

farming. Every sheep on our place is 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


The Seed Box is Hung 
in the Center 


That makes the Acme Corn Planter handy 
for either right- or left-handed men. Gives 
balance, too. It has double springs on the’ 
lever. Its drop is accurate and can be changed 
field without a screwdriver. 
ACME PLANTERS 
Don't furrow out for tat break your back 
dropping them, and then still oe them towever. 
Plant them as you walk along, regularly, at even eo 
depth, and leave the ground levei when finished, with ~ 
an Acme Potato Planter. Write for booklet,° 
‘of Potato Profit,” and name of nearest dealer. 


ae for you, we will ship, prepaid, on sialied 
of price, 


POTATO IMPLEMENT €0.303 < 
Front St., Traverse City, Mich, ~ 














SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Insect Pest Destroyer! 


Rasy to mix —sure to kill. Death to all leaf-eating insects. Save your 
on fruits and vegetables. Put up in paste or dry form. 
(Conforms to the National Insecticide Act of 1910.) 


Be Sure and Ask for SWIFT’S 


and thus always secure GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
Send for Circular. 38 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


The OAKS Lime and Fertilizer Sower 
— == The Best by Every Test 


jie, se pains, laster and ALL commercial Sortili sere 100 to 5000 Ibs. p 
various widths. GOOD OA Light areht, 


ITATOR —NE 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Very sim- 
ple— Nothing to break or get out of 
order. Distributing outlet close to 
grows. Spreads 6 Flow instantly 


cut o 
paar SOWER MADE. EVERY 
THE 


cU ne te nie pp tierrED. 
PRICE 18 RIGH 

Full particulars and SPECIAL LOW 
CASH OR TIME PRICES on request. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co., New Bern, W. 6. 





er acre, broad- 
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New Book Just Issued 


Beginner’s Guide to 
Fruit Growing 


By F. A. WAUGH 


Here is the right kind of a book at last. It 
is a simple statement of the elementary prac- 
tices of prop ti culture, fertiliz- 
ation, pruning, spraying, etc. It is, therefore, 
a sort of primer for beginners. The same plain 
and definite purpose is set forth again in the 
preface as follows: 

This little book is written for the one who 
does not know. The man who has already ar- 
rived may think it hardly worth while, but I 
ask him to remember that the simplest ques- 
tions are the ones oftenest asked, and that the 


beginners are the ones who oftenest need help. : EDWARDS ‘*REO” SHINGLES 
e St TIGHTCOTE GALVANIZED 


The 
country ‘life, the | unprecedented movement of 
city people “back to the land” has made it Each shingle is high grade Steel, dipped 
into molten zinc. Edges as well as sid ide gal- 


Mecessary to treat all important agricultural 
vanized. Rust proof = rot proof, Come 


subjects as Professor Waugh here treats the 
subject of fruit growing. The great majority in sheets 5 to 12 feet long, 24 inches wide. 
All ready to put on. Anyone can do it. Can 


of books are written for the professional 
farmer or fruit grower, for the one who has be — Over wood shingles or sheathing, 
12 inches apart. 


spent = life on the soil and who already 
crs ple facts. Yet these simplest We agree to refund ce amount paid in 

every case where a roof covered with 
Edwards inteciocking “Reo” Steel shingive 
is destroyed by lightning. UARANTY 
BACKED BY OUR $10,000 IRONCLAD 
BOND STANDS FOREVER. Ask for Big 
Free Roofing Catalog No. 562 , with special 
low prices, Freight prepaid. Send dimen- 
sions of your buildings and we will quote you 
cost, Write today. 4) 











Steel Shingles Last 
Longer Than Building 








SII IE. 








things—the most necessary to success—are 
just the things that the genuine beginner docs 
not know. 
The need of such a beginners’ book is, 
doubt, more urgent in the field of fruit aire 
than asywhere else, and the reason is that 
this line of work eopets especially to people 
removing from the city to coun It appeals 
© to women, teachers, clerks 0: ‘small means 
and men ef broken health who take up fruit 
growing as a recreation or for some other out- 
side reason. 








CINCINNATI, 
Largest Mira, of Stee! Rooting Material in the World 


Little Advs 
in this Paper 
Pay Well 


All kinds of 


Fruit Baskets and Crates 


Write for Catalogue and 
Price List. Get our Price 
before you buy. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO. 
Box 25, Webster, Monree Co,, W. ¥. 


LIME SULPHUR HYDROMETER Pte. 


Furthermore, there is to be considered the 


jects are now widely taught. Here also is a 

demand for some simple, plain, compact yet 
reliabie statement of modern practice. 

Realizing these needs, and realizing Profes- 

sor Waugh’s especial fitness to prepare such a 

the publishers most strongly urged the 

and now consider it fortunate that the 

ponb Be ready for ay fer owey of wide The — Pa 

grower of w experience; 

as also been in hing for many 

an@ knows what sort of information be- 

require; and, what is perhaps the most 

yi he tes ay 3 be 

facility in presenting such sub- 

effective form is every- 











inches. 120 pages. Cloth. 
Pelee ees; 007s! 
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eaux sprayed plats. 


CO., Carbomtiaiey Pa. f 





Eliminate Corn Suckers 
W. OSCAB COLLIER, TALBOT COUNTY, MD 

I have given the subject of suck- 
ering corn much thought and ,careful 
consideration. Suckering is an old 
practice, particularly in the south, 
and many eastern shore farmers of 
Maryland still eonsider the practice 
indispensable for best results, For 
many years pulling of the suckers 
was:as much a part of the corn work 
with me as- replanting or thinning, 
and today, with no better knowledge 
of such: matters. than I possessed 10, 
or even eight years ago, I should ad- 
vocate and assuredly practice the 
system, 

Suckers left on a corn plant are 
as superfluous as suckers allowed to 
remain on our frujt trees, possibly 
more -injurious.. They draw much 
strength from the matin stalk and 
rarely produce grain. If grain pro- 
duction -is not the primary object 
and the corn is to be used for silage, 
then I would not pull the suckers. 
Seasons of. abnormal precipitation 
are productive of suckers, which if 
not allowed to get too large should 
not exceed 1 foot in hight before 
they are removed by a quick lateral 
pull, Little damage is sustained by 
the grain stalk because of the op- 
eration. 

The answer is simple, Plant a seed 
plot, as it is commonly called in the 
south, with the ‘best selected ears, one 
ear to a row and of sufficient num- 
ber of rows to produce more corn 
than will ‘be needed for next season’s 
Planting, thereby allowing for elimi- 
nation.. Observe closely and frequent- 
ly during the growing season, so as 
to insure having most satisfactory 
results. Some rows will have a large 
per cent of barren stalks, which if 
left will shed their undesirable pollen, 
of which they produce abundantly, 
and thus establish a tendency toward 
barrenness. The remedy is promptly 
to detassel all stdlks showing a bar- 
ren tendency and note the number of 
the row or rows in a record ‘book, 
and discard entirely for seed pur- 
poses those rows. Some rows will 
produce very few suckers, while oth- 
ers will be prolific with this evil. De- 
tassel those rows that the evil may 
not be spread to more desirable 
neighbors by their pollen. Note and 
discard the same as with the barren 
rows. By following this method year- 
ly most satisfactory results will fol- 
low, and the work will be found in- 
teresting and attractive. 


Satisfactory Sprays for Potatoes 
SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON CO, N Y¥ 





During the past two years there 
has ‘been some question as to wheth- 
er it is advisable to use the lime- 
sulphur solution in preference to the 
bordeaux as a fungicide. Undoubted- 
ly the past year’s experience has been 
of such a nature that it has helped 
a great many growers to decide abso- 
lutely as to ‘which is the better. 
In our own experience last year, 
which was an exceedingly dry year, 
we were surprised to find that the 
lime-sulphur caused a much more 
rapid increase in maturity than we 
expected. Tt seemed to stunt -the 
foliage and cause it to be somewhat 
indifferent in character. It is a well- 
known fact that the bordeaux has 
been shown not only to keep off 
blight, when properly applied, but al- 
so to have a markedly stimulating ef- 
fect upon the construction of the 
cells in the leaf, causing the leaves 
to be decidedly thicker. 

In examining the foliage of varie- 
ties resistant to blight and compar- 
ing these with those which are more 
susceptible to blight, it has been fre- 
quently noticed that those which are 
the most resistant have the thicker 
and more harshly ‘built leaf, and bor- 
deaux seers to tend to develop this 
thick, hard leaf which is desired. 
Lime-sulphur does not seem, thus far, 
to have this effect. In fact, it has, 
if anything, an injurious effect; so 
that for practical purposes, from the 
two years’ experience, there is no 
question but that ‘bordeaux should be 
used for blight upon potatoes, 

Lime-sulphur at the experiment 
station in Gefieva and. at the Penn- 
sylvania station caused a marked de- 
crease in yields during the past year 
1911 when compared with the bor- 
Arsenate of 
lead can be used with bordeaux to 
control the bugs, but it has frequent- 
ly been claimed that it does not act 
quickly enough. For this purpose 
gome growers have felt it wise to 


American Agriculturist 


half of the poison In the form of 
paris green and -half in the form 0; 
arsenate of lead when used with bor 
deaux. We have had good resuits 
when we applied arsenate of lead 
heavily enough, eight pounds to 100 
gallons of solution, and made a thor- 
ough application, coating the upper 
as well as the under sides of the 
leaves. 

The past year’s experience shows 
that powdered arsenate of lead may 
be regarded as somewhat deficient in 
adhesive power. It will not stay on 
the foliage quite as well as the paste; 
So that unless there is some other de. 
cided value it would be wise to stick 
to the paste form. 

More recently there has come for 
our use a new insecticide, namely, 
arsenite of zinc. This arsenical poi- 
son is chemically combined tn a form 
more-soluble than the arsenate in the 
stomach of the bug. In practice w: 
find that after a portion of the foliage 
has been consumed by the bugs the 
juices of the stomach more readils 
convert this poison into a form which 
can ‘be passed through the animal’s 
system, thus causing much quicker 
death. This is what we need, and if 
the material can be used with bor- 
deaux there will probably be a larg: 
field for it, because it. contains a lare- 
er proportion of arsenic to the pound 
of material used than we had in the 
form of arsenate of lead; and it is 
in a form which has adhesive power 
to the foliage. It may be tried in an 
experimental way this year to deter- 
mine its value for future use. Mean- 
while, the experienced grower can put 
on a good, heavy application of ar- 
senate of lead, and know that if it 
is put on soon enough, while the bugs 
are small, there is nothing better, be- 
cause it cannot wash off, and once 
applied will be there as long as th: 
leaf exists; thus insuring protection 
from future attacks. 


The Potato Stalk Weevil 


L. W. ARNY 





Last year a good many of us who 
grew potatoes were surprised to find 
that as the plants began to mature th: 
teps suddenly turned yellow and died, 
Many attributed this unusual and se- 
rious state of affairs to blight, other: 
to bugs, etc. Few discovered the rea 
cause of their potato loss. This pre 
mature death was caused by the po 
tato stalk weevil, a newer member o 
our insect pest army and a first cousi 
of the cotton boll weevil of the sout! 

The potato stalk weevil emerges as 
an adult about the time the stalks ar: 
pushing through the ground. It cuts 
a little slit in the tender shoot ani 
deposits its eggs inside, then seals the 
opening shut so that it takes the 
keenest eyes with a lens to discover 
where the work has been done, After 
the eggs hatch the larvez live on the 
internal tissue of the stalk, causing 
the damage which we recognize by 
discoloration and death. No amount 
of spraying will control this insect. 
The only means we have of combating 
him is by taking advantage of the 
fact that he winters over inside the 
dead staiks. Hence, if we burn these 
stalks instead of plowing them under 
we have destroyed. the insects. 





California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
has within a few days appointed as 
general manager G. Harold Powell te 
succeed B. A. Woodford. Considera- 
ble dissatisfaction has been mani- 
fested with the old management, and 
Mr Woodford, the retiring manager, 
will henceforth give his time to his 
own citrus interests. It is expected 
that Manager Powell will carry out 
the existing exchange policies of 
marketing the fruit, in this the new 
manager giving ample recognition te 
growers as well as to the distributing 
end of the business. Mr Powell has 
had very wide experience in the cit- 
rus fruit industry, for a number of 
years giving careful thought under 
government auspices to such high!) 
important phases as controlling fun- 
gous diseases affecting ripe fruit; icing 
and transportation, cost of pickiné, 
packing and marketing. In accepting 
the management of the fruit ex- 
change, Mr Powell refused avery in- 
viting offer from the university of 
California. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


At Glassboro, N.J.,Repp Bros. have 
20 acres in grapes yielding an aver- 
age of oeott 7 tons to the acre. They 
spray with Pyrox. Wise wers are 


ooteee early. Ask the Bowker I- 


Co., of Boston, for book. 
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May 4, 1912 
St Regis Everbearing Raspberry 


j. F. LOVETT, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 

For perhaps 100 years fruit grow- 
ers have talked about, and now and 
again some one has claimed to have 
produced, an everbearing raspberry. 
Not, however, until the advent of the 
st Regis everbearing has a raspberry 
appeared that approaches the ‘“ever- 
pearing’ attribute. This variety is 
still more remarkable, since it  pro- 
duces good crops of fruit the first 
season after planting. The berries 
are brilliant crimson, very firm and 
of the very highest quality, but not 
ef extra size (about % inch in diame- 
ter). The canes are of stocky, strong 

wth with an abundance of large, 


of seedlings is another source of 
failure, or an inferior crop. 

I have always aimed to have a good 
variety of vegetables throughout the 
entire season, beginning tn the spring 
with rhubarb, hardy onions, and 
parsnips dug as soon as the ground 
thaws enough to get to them; then 
follow lettuce, radishes, beets, young 
onions, butter beans, peas, carrots, 
salsify, and corn a succession of differ- 
ent kinds. Then, too, we always have 
great quantities of tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers for our canning and pickling, 
and all we can use of Emerald Gem 
muskmelons and Kleckley Sweet wa- 
termelons. For winter use, cabbage, 
Boston marrow and Hubbard squash, 
and turnips, so that from the time 
spring, until the ground freezes in 
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Promising Long-Season St. Regis Raspberry 


eathery leaves and are so hardy as 
never yet to have been injured in 
winter. The old canes continue to 
yield generously until late August, by 
which date berries begin to ripen 
upon the young or current: year’s 


growth and continue to yield in in- 
ereasing numbers until severe frosts 
occur, The illustration :- of a branch 
from a plant set out in April and pho- 
tographed in September. 

Concerning this variety the special 
fruit committee of the New Jersey 
horticultural society reported in part 
as follows: “The St Regis Everbear- 
ing raspberry is truly a wonder and 
marks a@ great advance in red rasp- 
berries. Its berries are very firm and 
of quality that equals the old Cuth- 
bert. Its distinguishing characteris- 
tics are its remarkable vigor of plant 
and its everbearing property. It is 
the first red raspberry to ripen, giv- 
ing ripe berries the past season on 
June 20 and continuing to yield; 
without intermission, until late Oc- 
tober. Its-summer and autumn crops 
do not consist of a few scattering ber- 
ries, but good to heavy pickings all 
the time. ‘One party who had a small 
patch—say half an acre—picked and 
shipped from it two or three pickings 
each week for four months and his 
profits were enormous. Thé berries 
in late summer and autumn do not 


differ precep:ibly in size, color or 
quality from those that ripen in 
June.” 





Value of Good F. isin: Candion 


MARJORAM DILL, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y¥ 


From: half an‘acre of low land I 
have raised in one year for our fam- 
ily of five vegetables that would have 
ost if bought at regular market 
prices more than $100. I did most 
of the work myself along with my 
regular household duties. Of course, 
the men put the soil in condition, 
and as nearly everything was planted 
mM rows, these, too, were cultivated 
with a single horse when necessary. 
Nothing was done with the idea of 
accomplishing something uncommon. 
1 just wanted a good garden, made 


iP my mind to have. it, and worked 
to get it. Everything we have is of 
the very best quality, and to secure 


this requires plenty of work at exact- 
y the right time. A seedling stunt- 
éd by poor preparation of the soil at 


the start will never make the fast 
stowth that gives the well-grown 
vey its attractive appearance. 


aiting even one day to loosen up 
the earth about the tender plants af- 
tra dashirg summer shower may 
result in a cracked, sun-baked sur- 
face that cannot be properly broken 
“Pp to leave the soil loose and mel- 
low about the stems and so let in the 
‘unlight and-air to the eager feeding 


the fall, when the last turnips are 
gathered, there is not a day that we 
do not have fresh vegetables for our 
table. 

It is hard work, but I never think 
of that, but rather of what I am ac- 
complishing; then, too, it seems only 
a legitimate part of the farm work. 
Another thing, I always have a ‘bed 
of annual flowers, so I can have a 
fresh bouquet every day for the table. 








THE OLD PLEA 


He “Didn’t Know It Was Loaded” 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes 
that coffee contains the drug, caf- 
feine, a serious poison to the heart 
and nerves, causing many forms of 
disease, noticeably dyspepsia. 

“TI was a“lover of coffee and used 
it for many years, and did: not real- 
ize the bad effects I was suffering 
from its use. (Tea is just as injuri- 
ous as coffee, because it, too, contains 
caffeine, the same drug found in 


coffee. ) 
“At first I was troubled with fhdi- 
did not attribute the trou- 


gestion. I 

ble to the use of coffee, but thought 
it arose from other causes. With 
these attacks I had sick headache, 
nausea and vomiting. FinaHy my 
stomach was in such a condition I 
could scarcely retain any food. 

“IT consulted a physician; was told 
all my troubles came from indiges- 
tion, but was not informed what 
caused the indigestion. I kept on 
with the coffee and kept on with the 
troubles, too, and my case continued 
to grow worse from year to year un- 
til it developed into chronic diarrhea, 
nausea and severe attacks of vom- 
iting. I could keep nothing on my 
stomach, and became a mere shadow, 
reduced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

“A specialist informed me I had a 
very severe case of catarrh of the 
stomach, which had got so bad he 
could do nothing for me, and I be- 
came convinced my days were num- 
bered. 

“Then I chanced to see an article 
setting forth the good qualities of 
Postum and explaining how coffee in- 
jures people, so I concluded to give 
Postum a trial. I soon saw the good 
effects—my h adaches were less fre- 
quent, nausea and vomiting only 
came on at long intervals, and I was 
soon a changed man, feeling much 
better. 

“Then I thought I could stand cof- 
fee again, but as soon as I tried it 
my old troubles returned and I again 
turned to Postum. Would you believe 
it, I did this three times before I had 
sense enough to quit coffee for good 
and keep on with the Postum. I am 
now a2 well man with no more head- 
aches, sick stomach or vomiting, and 
have already gained back to 147 
peunds.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Réad to ‘Wellville.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
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*oots. Weeds allowed to get the start | 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest; oe 
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Traction Sprayers 
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this machine. A post card will bring 
Lok, We pais s coment ieee piste a> 
chinery, garden wheel hoes and drills, etc. 

BATEMAN M'F'G Co., 












Box 1329 Grenloch, 8. J. 








POTATO 


Sprayers 





233 Bushels 
more per acre by 
Spraying 

That is what the LE 


New York Exper- “—— 
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in half—bat get a HURST Ba nieied and 
“all the Money you are really entitled to for 
work ont of your Potatoes or fruit, pray 
then if you buy J gh Us oue of the “Extra 
ra 





Shipped on Free Trial 


@ cent in advance. No bank deposit. 
to our trial offer. Whoiesale prices. 


Writensa letter orcard 
4 us which mach- 
fyou'll get oe 
—_ Ss pra er uGalle 
ou: 















PRAY Bet ter 


2otato Cro}; 


Soray é rows, en wee as fast as 
drive with the Weteson 
prayer. Both wheels 
are power wheels, pressure al- 
waltod. strong, mixture thorougly 
strainers always 
ean. Write today for 


log on world’ S 
best line of 


en, Knapseck, 

Power Orchard Rigs, ete. £268, 

FIELD FORCE rum _00- 
Tth St., Elmira, NH. 

















Banish blight and bugs by spraying the new, 
thorough way, saturating thoroughly. Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 


Auto Spray No. 1 is most powerful 77-& 
and efficient of all hand sprayers, CG 
Capacity fourgal. Guaranteed to do 
best work in shortest time at lowest cost. 
Auto pop nozzie throws round, fine, 
and coarse sprays and streams. Kasiest 
to handle. 40 styles and sizes—hband and 
power outfits. rown’s Non-clog Atomie 
Nozzle for large sprayers—great time 
and money saver, positively will not c'og 
—adjustable from fine spray to powerful 
stream, Write for complete Sprayjng 
Guide and full particulars. 


The E.C. Brown Co., 24 Jay St. , Rochester, N.¥. 


















STRAWBERR 


39 of the earliest, latest, largest, most productive varie- 





PLANT 


Fruit Trees. ~, diccouints on large orders. 


rod Prices reasonable. Asparagus Roots, $2.90 per 
pb »« Blackberry, Cabbage Plants, 
Catalogue free. 


HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N. Y. 





TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


creases he va value. 
Jackson 


Earliest and easiest worked. 

a Re, ¥ ‘x Maher 
r to the ax In- 

Acres of swampy land ~~ ty and Fy tertile. 

meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 


Pipe. Tea and nana Fire erie Camaney Tops, encaustic Sidewalk Tile,etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. J 4 


ACKSON, 10 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


Editor American Agriculturist 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handiing and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 


This is a book that is different. 


seupdetions stand out on every page. 


As it is written, 
It seeks to help crop growers, not 


through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 


In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 


prehensive manner the following important topics: 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; 


What Crops for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; 


Farmer a Plant Breeder; 


Good Soils Back of 
Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
Every 


and Farm Crops. 


The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most saccessful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 


Handsomely Bound in Clo 


This book contains 288 pages, is haadsomely 
bound in green vellom cloth, library style, 


5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. 


connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 


It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


It surpasses anything that has ever been put oat in 
The regular edition sells for $1.50, 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in ent for his to this for the coming year. 
s dy om bie, ealipestogion journal e 


ave he Fe 
no other book or premium can exc. 
=} The book and 
order costs but a trifle, and may 


wo nee When this offer is acc 
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THE APPROACHING FRUIT SEASON 


‘CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Worth While Home Industry for the Farm—Approved Methods for Best 
Results—Necessary Care in Cooking—Favorite Contain- 
ers and Why—By Elma P. Foulk of Ohio 


Farmers or farmers’ wives who are 
looking for some specialty by which a 
good profit can be made should try 
the home canning of fruits and vege- 
tables, especially vegetables. The out- 
fit needed is not expensive, and the 
material is easily grown. Inde~!, 
enough usually goes to waste on the 
avérage farm to furnish a neat sum if 
it could be preserved and sold in the 
fall or winter. 

The best plan before attempting to 
Sell any home canned products is to 
practice for a season by putting up a 
dozen or so of each kind of fruits and 
vegetables in turn. Begin with rhu- 
barb and asparagus in the spring and 
end im the fall with peaches and 
pears. The knowledge and experience 
gained will be invaluable, and there 
will be no difficulty about disposing 
of this first year’s stock, even if none 
of it is sold, for the average family 
can easily use 500 cans of fruit and 
vegetables in a year. 

One of the first and also one of the 
most important point in gpctting ready 
to sell canned stuff is the matter of 
the can er jar. Commerci.| canneries 
use tin containers. They are cheap, 
easily shipped and easily sealed with 
a soldering outfit for the purpose. If 
a large quantity of material is to be 
put up, not for fancy trade, it should 
go into tin cans. Their lower cost en- 
ables them to be sold at a lower price. 


Building Up a Home Trade 


The question of appearance is one 
of the greatest importance to those 
who wish to build up a trade in home 
canned stuff. A farmer can hardly 
compete with a big commercial can- 
nery in putting up cheap material for 
hotels and restaurants. But he can- 
not only compete, but out-distance 
them in producing a high grade ar- 
ticle for private customers and the 
specialty trade of big groceries. Suc- 
cess in this, as in any rn will 


depend quite as much on business 
sense as on the quality of the stuff 
produced, and a large item in busi- 
ness sense consists in making goods 
attractive to the eye. 

Take, for example, two displays of 
home canned fruit, let us say red 
raspberries. In one, old-fashioned 
Mason jars with their unsightly zinc 
tops are used*and the jars are not all 
the same size and shape. Then the 
berries are put up by the old way of 
heating them in a kettle and ladling 
them into the cans. 

In the other display the 
glass or lacquered metal 
are all clear glass and exactly the 
same size, and the berries have been 
canned by heating them in the jars, 
so their shape is not destroyed. Such 
cans will easily sell for twice or three 
times as much as the others, and also 
will sell twice or three times as fast. 
It took more trouble to put them up 
that way, and the jar cost more, Yes, 
but the profit on the extra labor and 
cost given to improving the appear- 
ance is far greater than on any other 
part of the labor. 

It will soon be found a paying in- 
vestment to buy fancy shapes in jars. 
Ideas on. this point can be obtained by 
visiting large city groceries that deal 
in specialties or cater to fancy trade. 
Points such as the arrangement of 
fruits and vegetables in the jars will 
pay big returns if they are brought to 
the eyes of the right people. 


cans have 
tops, they 


Apparatus for Canning 


When practice has been obtained by 
putting up a dozen cans at a time, 
with the aid of a stvuam cooker im- 
provised by putting a false bottom in 
a wash boiler, the attention will nat- 
urally turn to the purchaser of ap- 
paratus for canning on a larger scale. 
Two general. forms will be found on 
the market. 


In one, no pressure is used. There 


is a boiler in which cans are heated 
in steam and only the temperature of 
boiling water can be reached. The 
other sort consists of a receptacle of 
riveted boiler plate. The cans are set 
on racks in it and the whole is closed 
with a heavy lid which is fastened on 
by clamps so as to stand 10 to 15 
pounds steam pressure. When heated 
in this way under pressure, a higher 
temperature can be reached and con- 
sequently a shorter time of heating is 
necessary.. This is the plan employed 
by the big canneries, Both methods 
are good. These canning outfits are 
not expensive. -Small ones can be 
bought for $10 to $15, and other sizes 
suitable for farm canning on a large 
scale for $50 to $100. 


The Selling End 


The prices at which material can 
be sold will depend upon its appear- 
ance, established reputation for flavor 
and the ability displayed in marketing 
it. There are so few as yet in the 
business that it is difficult to obtain 
actual lists. One man in Ohio puts 
up several thousand cans of tomatoes 
yearly, and receives a few cents more 
than the larger canneries on account 
of the better quality of his product. 
He uses tin cans. 





Fruit Jars Firmly Held 


From present information it is im- 
possible to definitely outline the price 
tendency in glass fruit jars because 
of several factors whieh tend to ob- 
scure the situation. It can be stated, 
however, that if the season develops a 
good fruit crop and if sugar prices 
are within reason, constantly’ increas- 
ing prices for Mason jars may be ex- 
pected throughout the summer and 


early fall, according to position taken ~ 


by manufacturers. It is a well-known 
fact that a practical monopoly of the 
manufacture of Mason jars is en- 
joyed by a large Indiana concern. 
This company fargely controls the 
prices. Their prices at present are in 
the neighborhood of $4.75 per gross 
for quart jars. This represents a 
price increase of about 10 cents per 
gross per month since the beginning 
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of the year, and it is possible that a 
corresponding amount will be added 
monthly for a few months to account 
for carrying charges in the factory, 
That is to say, stocks begin to accu- 
mulate in the winter, and prices are 
increased from month to month in 
order to cover the interest on this ac- 
cumulated stock, which is cleared out 
later, when the preserving season 
is on. 

Considerable inroads are being 
made on the exclusive market for 
fruit jars which the Mason brand 
have long enjoyed, by various other 
kinds of glass jars for the same pur- 
poses. These newer wares are being 
widely advertised and in. spite of 
higher prices demanded for them are 
undoubtedly making considerable 
progress in popular favor. The price 
of these remains stationary. One of 
the well-known advertised brands sells 
at present at about $7.30 per gross for 
quarts, aS contrasted with approxi- 
mately $4.75 for Mason jars with the 
Same capacity. Later in the season, 
under normal conditions, the differ. 
ence is not so great. 

Last. year witnessed perhaps the 
greatest demand ever known for glass 
jars of all kinds for preserving fruit. 
Every factory was sold clear of ac- 
cumulated stocks, depending solely o1 
the daily output to fill orders and at 
that the demand -was not fully sup- 
plied. It does not follow, of course, 
that an equally large fruit crop this 
year would stimulate an equally great 
demand.for jars, because practically 
all of the new supplies laid in last 
year are still good and can be re- 
filed. With cheap fruit, however, and 
barring a marked increase in th: 
price of sugar, manufacturers are in 
clined to anticipate a large demand 
again this year. The prices of Masor 
jars, therefore, will be largely de- 
cided by the developments of the 
coming season. It is a safe proposi 
tion, therefore, for farmers who wil! 
need goods of t*is kind to lay i: 
their supplies early. It is to be un- 
derstood that whatever figures hay: 
been used above are manufacturers’ 
prices to jobbers and wholesalers, and 
not, in any sense, intended to repre 
sent retail values. 

















Our aes Profit on No-Rim-Cut Tires 








Is 8% Per Cent 


Last year our average profit on No-Rim- 
Cut Tires was 8'/ per cent. Every penny 
we got, save a profit of 8'/2 per cent, went into 


size and quality. 


That in a factory with the largest output 
and most modern equipment ever known in 





this industry. That in a risky business, with 
fluctuating materials, on a tire that’s guar- 


anteed. 


You will never get more for your money— 
more mileage per dollar spent—than in 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires. 


Far Outsell All Rivals 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now 
hold the topmost place. They far 
outsell all rivals. 

In the past 24 months the demand 
has increased by over 500 per cent. 

Over one million of these tires have 
been tested, on some 200,000 cars. 

The demand today—after all that 
experience—is three times larger 
than one year ago. 

That astounding record — rarely 
excelled in all the history of busi- 
ness-—— marks a tire, Mr. Motorist, 
which you ought to know. 


10 Years Spent 
Getting Ready 
/ The success of this tire is asudden 
ng pe But we began to perfect 


e Wosmted with the idea that he 


whe pre most will get most. 

' So we surrounded. ourselves with 

experts—the ablest men we conld 

find. And we told them to secure 

the meena mileage, without any 

nse, 

| potigdran 4 before we approached 

peat es It wasten years from 


the start before tire btiyers realized 
what the Goodyear concern had 
done. Then came this avalanche of 
trade. 


Mileage Tests 


To learn facts quickly we did two 
things. 

We put Goodyear tires on thou- 
sands of taxicabs—where mileage is 
known, where conditions are ardu- 
ous, where comparisons are quickly 
made. 

And we built in our shops a tire 
testing machine. There four tires at 
a time are constantly worn out, 
under all road conditions, while 
meters record the mileage. 


Thus we compared every fabric 
and formula, every gradeofmaterial, 
every method of wrapping and vul- 
eanizing. 

Thus every idea which our experts 
developed was put to the mileage 
test. Thus rival tires were compared 
with our own. 

Thus year after year Goodyear 
tires were made better. In the 
course of time we got close to finality. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 


Then we found a way to end rtm- 
cutting—a method controlled by 
our patents. 

We examined thousands of ruined 
old-type tires, and we found that 23 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








er cent had been rim-cut. By end- 
ing this trouble—at vast expense— 
we saved that 23 per cent. 

In seven years’ experience with 
No-Rim-Cut tires there has never 
been an instayce of rim-cutting. 


Adding 25 Per Cent 
to the Mileage 


‘Then we found that extras added 
to cars were overloading tires. 

So we made these tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires— 10 per cent over the rated 
size. 

That meant 10 percent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, with the average car, adds 
25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

ith these tires of maximum qual- 
ity — made oversize, miade so they 
can’t rim-cut—we met the prices of 
other standard tires. 


Investigate These Tires 


In view of these momentous tire 
facts, don’t you think, Mr. Motorist, 
that you ought to investigate Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires? 

Send for our 1912 Tire Book, 
based on 13 years of tire making. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
actory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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ay 4, 1912 
Red Bean Market Peor 


Growers of red beans have in- 
quired concerning advisability of 
planting this spring. They say that 
last autumn and winter there was 
a fair demand, but that recently they 
have not been able to make sales. 
Holdings vary from 50 to 600 bushels, 
and they would not only like to un- 
ioad at reasonable prices, but know 
what the prospects are for 1912. 

A canvas of the New York city 
narket shows that dealers have more 
steck than they can dispose of, that 
the demand for red beans is very 
imited compared with white stock, 
that while United States cities have 
been consuming red beans more lib- 
erally each year, yet this increase 
has not been great enough to take up 
the inereasing crops, that the only 
ure markets are Porto Rico and 
ither tropical American countries, 
ind that although European coun- 
ries sometimes have insufficient sup- 
plies and then purchase in this coun- 
try, such is not the case just now. 
These being the conditions which 
lealers have to face, few red beans 
ire being bought. Hence the outlook 
for planters is not rosy. 

One prominent dealer said that 
zood prices during recent years have 
led many people to go into red bean 
vrowing, and thus not only has the 
quantity produced been greater than 
the markets at home-~and abroad 
could consume, but the price has nat- 
irally fallen. This has been no ad- 
vantage apparently to anyone, 
because cutting the price does not in- 
duce larger sales. Under the circum- 
stances he would not advise as ex- 
tensive plantings as during the past 
few years. On the other hand, he 
said that probably the lower prices 
ind the small demand will frighten 
many people out of the growing, and 
those growers who have always a 
certain area in the crop and who 
tick to. their old plans will make 
nds meet on the average. 


Wool Growers Hold Firm Views 


Dealers and farmers have not been 
ible to get together on wool prices in 
ome localities. Farmers are firm in 
their views concerning the wool mar- 
ket and know that dealers are anxious 
o replenish their holdings, thus the 
condition militates against the buyer. 
This attitude of growers has restricted 
trading somewhat. Aithough the sea- 
on is backward in shearing centers, 
reports are encouraging as operations 
progress. Much of the wool is said 
to be of high order, clean, heavy and 








ong staple. Although prices were 
ightly higher at the beginning of 
arly sales in the northwestern part 
ff the United States, quotations have 
not Saeewee dropped to the level of 
1911, 

Montana wool growers still hold for 
about 20 cents, although a few clips 
have been contracted at 17 to 18 cents 


in some districts. Recentt purchases 
n Arizona of the new clip have been 
at 16% to #8% cents; these have been 
sold in Boston at 20 to 22 cents, It 
s figured that this wool will cost 
manufacturers, scoured basis; 50 to 
57% cents. 
Early for Fleece Wool Market 

in the fleece wool sections it is 
ather early considering weather con- 
ditions for many transactions in the 
wool markets to be recorded in these 
buyers’ and growers’ ideas of values 
show a wide difference. A few sales 
have been made, however, and Michi- 
gan farmers are expecting to obtain 
20 cents for fine wools, and 22 cents 
for medium, 

Bearing on the subject of prices 
paid wool growers in the market for 
manufactured woolen goods, up to @ 
short time ago there had been sev- 
eral months of lethargy in this mar- 
ket. Strikes, poor business conditions 
and uncertainty of the tariff all 
worked for unsettled markets. Now, 
however, manufactures are assured 
there will be no tariff changes until 
next fall at least, and no anxiety of 
immediate difficulty is expressed. De- 
mand for finished woolen goods has 
improved. 

Imports of wool have fallen off the 
past three years. For the fiscal ycar 
ended June 30, 1911, only 137,800,000 
pounds were imported, against 263,- 
900,000 pounds the previous year. For 
the eight months from June 30, 1911, 
to March 31, 1912, imports were 91,- 
800,000 - pounds, against 76,100,000 
pounds during a like period a year 
ago, 185,700,000 pounds two years ago. 

As shown in accompanying table 
prices on such standard wools as Ohio 
XX, washed, have eased off about a 
cent the past four months; delaine 
likewise. Supply is limited of medium 
grades of wool, and attention is now 
being turned by manufacturers to for- 
Sign crossbreds. The Australian and 
New Zealand seasons have closed, di- 
verting attention to the South Ameri- 
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Binder Twine Output Large 


Prices on binder twine th 
according to reports to Northwest 


gregate will be fully equal to that 
of last year, likely more, as some of 
the state prisons and penitentiaries 
manufacturing this product have pro- 
duced more twine than in recent 
years. 

The International harvester com- 
pany’s plants have been running to Meyers, Carroll County, Md. 
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High Low High 








year, 


cents. 


Taking it far and wide, ‘Wine, aS well as 


Lansing, Kan, 


AGRICULTURE 


can market. Reports state the bulk of their fall capacity and records of sale 

South American clip is sold and none to twine this season show a gain over 

eT for United States being of- 

fer 

Range in Boston Wool Prices 
Ohio XX, Ohio, Delaine 
washed washed 


those of a year ago. 
by this company in the trade papers 
are substantially the same as in 1911, 

This report concerning binder twine 
is given in ample time so that farmers 
Low High will have at their command informa- 


make two brands, however, white sisal 
and standard. Last 
the jobber at 54 cents per pound, and 
to the retailer at 6 cents, and to con- 
Farmstead from a number of large ‘Umer direct at 7 cents. This year we 
manufacturers, will average slightly 
in advance of those of a year ago. 
Other producers adhere to last year’s 
quotations. 
the production of binder twine in the 
United States runs close to 220,000,- 
pounds yearly. The output in the ag- 


are selling to the jobber at 6 cents, 
dealer 6% cents, consumer direct 7% 
of handling the 
its quality, is very 
satisfactory to dealers and farmers of 
our state.—[Warden J. K. Codding, 


Our plan 


* (18) 









Prices quoted 


. i 
3 31 32 19 +4 pcs -saagepacseed prices to be paid the Farm Power Piant rented fis 
oe +4 19 coming season. The Indiana state | § many new im features are most 
3 © a 4 & prison, which will make its regular | [Poss wd und ch any other eugine. Power 
output of 3,000,000 pounds this year, etject esl instantly to any overioad—no 
P on has changed its policy and will now . 
32 34 35 21 22 Let this wondegfai engine demonstrate unasnal 
32 34 343 20 2 sell direct to the farmers, Heretofore yolne to you. © ect it to your Water system, light 
3 (3 4% 2% 2 it has sold only to dealers, The state |} szevm, pumps or any other machinery. It i 
3 30 31 it is prison makes standard and sisal twine, aT 4 SS 
29 29 0 17 18 each selling at the same price, 6% The Colton operates perfectly on Kerosene, the mest 
—— 3 i = cents*a pound in a large way f © b | [Sarchmecd anywhere at about ball the cost of uaee, 
29 30 31 9 20 Michigan city. - ae, We much safer to handie and gives more . 
29 30 1 19 20 The Missouri penitentiary will man- ‘on for gallon, than gasoline. Gasoline, 
- ¢ : a , istillate, and ot also used. 
= +4 : > 5 ufacture this year 350,000 pounds, og reece: toes 4 = 
8 a * 19 3g against 280,000 last year. Price quoted Positive Unconditional G: 
38 87 42 22 26 is 7 cents for twine in large lots Soe ie, 
: - - ’ Every Colton is sold 
3 3 “ 4 4 against 6 cents a year ago; twine is marentes to give satiinobery Corvion ar mean oe 
36 o=% +4 24 36 pure sisal unded. Oar company has been established 27 years. 
35% 8% 2? 26% ° 4 . : P You weed an engine on your farm—so inves 
We make but one grade of twine, 15 Days’ Colton-the 
which runs 500 feet to the pound; we ys development en- 
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year we sold to compare 





I have 40 varieties of apples most- 
ly in my home orchard but only six 
in my commercial orchard. For my 
fancy trade I receive $1.25 to $2 a 
bushel in my home town.—|J. M. 
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ARMERS, tradesmen, manufacturers, labor” 
ers—all are producers for the common 
good. Without the farmers the rest of us 

would starve. Without tradesmen to distribute 
it, grain would spoil in barn and bin. With- 
out the machines made by manufacturers and 
laborers, the t modern crops of grain and hay 
would never be planted, or, if planted, would rot 
in the fields for the lack of adequate means of 
harvesting. On the other hand, by working to- 
gether, we produce the bulk of the world’s grain. 

The day of farming without machines is gone 
forever. The manure spreader, gang plow, disk. 
and harrow prepare the way for harvesting and 


ha machines, A thousand acres are culti- 
v today with greater ease and dispatch than 
a hundred were forty years Credit for this 


greater efficiency and for the fact that thousand- 
acre tracts are pl to grain and harvested 
safely, belongs to the farmers who use harvest- 
ing and haying machines and tools made and 
sold under the following names: 


Champion 
Deering 


As the cradle succeeded the fesning hook, the 
reaper the cradle, and the self binder the reaper, 
more and more men were freed from the drudgery 
of the harvest field to take their rightful places 
in other gainful occupations, Now that binders 
are in universal use, one-third of the people 
of the United States raise wheat sufficient to feed 
the whoie country and have millions of bushels 
gg am gee for all depends th 
an or pends u e 
right i when ® sspdiiaieiyteslocines 
this country. Your share of the harvest profit 
= to you, but it means more to others. 
‘0 be sure that your crops are without 
Sue ae a8 tho vight Gime, Sey mnakins suited 
to the conditions in your fields, tested by actual 
work in similar ds, machines which have 
Speen Seem 6 Bictasy of suey tits Sy years 
of success, and which have been developed to 
practical perfection —I H C machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Chicago, USA 


at. SOY og 





Progress ‘end Ple 


McCormick 
Milwaukee 


IHC Service Bureau 
aie paresn is to furnish, tzge of charge to all, the best informetion obtainable on 


be a re beatae deat nal ees he Baek 


ao” 

No matter what the condition of your grain 
at harvest time—standing, down, or tangled, 
short or tall, an 1 HC machine will cut it with 
the least loss or waste, and bind it into bundles 
of uniform size convenient for handling. The 
machines are so snple that they may be trusted 
safely to unskilled help. The quality of the steel 
and iron in them is proved. They will stand 
up under the rouguest regular usage of the har 
vest field, 

When the parvesies is once begun you cannot 
afford delays. Should accident happen to an 
I H C binder and a repair be needed, you are no 
farther from the necessary part than your dealer’s 
place of business. When you get that part, it 
will fit without filing, scraping or pounding— 
so accurate and so true to gauge is each 
made, This feature does away entirely with ex- 
pensive, aggravating delays, and makes your har- 
vest sure—completely finished in season. 
iy alone is good enough reason Er buying an 


: Osborne 
Plano 


A good machine should have good twine to bind 
with, Our brands—Champion, McCormick, 
Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano, and Inter- 
national—made in four grades—Sisal, Standard, 
Manila, and Pure Manila—are made to work 
smoothly and without waste or trouble on I H C 
machines, 

The I H C local dealer will set up a biader for 

ou to ins and will help you to decide on the 

t machine for your crops and fields, See him 
and get the benefit of his knowledge and experi- 
ance. a. — answer a a — 
probably refer you to neighbors who have 
used 1 H C meckions and twine. Remem- 
= when choosiag, oat? H C machines 

ave given satisfaction for many y 
and fat ily iat 


repairs are easil 
uickly obtained from the I H C_ local 
alee. Get catalogues from your dealer, 
or a 
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rainage, irrigation, 
ce Bureau, Harvester 
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Batored st postoffice at Springfield, Mass., &# second-class mail mstter 
Trad k Regi d Established 1842. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. In case of re- 
newal, date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American, Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns unless we lieve that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
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be made to the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
month from the te when the advertisement ap- 
peared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
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eulturist.”’ “ 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. , 
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315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
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«Will Parcel Post Succeed? 


Now that both political parties have 
waked up to the fact that the masses 
want parcel post, it looks as though 
some legislation in response to this 
demand would be secured from the 
present congress. The house postal 
committee has finally ‘“‘gone the whole 
hog.” It has reported the so-called 
Goeke bill and that measure is now 
before the house for action. It pro- 
vides that the whole express com- 
pany business in this country shall be 
taken over by the postoffice depart- 
ment and suggests a system of zone 
rates for parcels, based on weight and 
distance transported. This is going a 
good deal further than the public has 
demanded heretofore. Opponents of 
the Goeke bill bring these objections 
against it: 

1. It proposes to pay too high a 
price for the express companies’ 
horses, wagons and other outfit. 

2. It is not necessary for the gov- 
ernment to buy out the express com- 
panies, as they will inevitably be dis- 
placed by parcel post. 

8; The senate will pass a straight- 
out parcel post measure, but may not 
approve the Goeke bill. 

Therefore, the postal express bill is 
a scheme of the democratic majority 
in the house to make political capital 
fo> their party. 

The advocaies of the postal express 
replied: 

1. That since the government is 
really going into the express business, 
it is only right to pay a fair price for 
the express company’s outfit, and that 
Uncle Sam would better pay even a 
liberal ‘price than be subject to the 
charge of taking property without 
due process of law. 

2. It will be a great economy to 
the postofice department to take over 
the express company’s equipmen: and 
entire organization. The most valua- 
ble thing is the organized army of ex- 
press officials and employees, each of 
whom is right on to his job and all 
of whom will be necessary to the 
proper conduct of the postal express, 
Such an organization is the result of 
many years’ experience and work. 
The postoffice department can get this 
priceless organization practically 
without expense, by simply paying a 
fair price for the express company’s 
comparatively small plant. 

If a majority of the house be- 
Neves that postal express is the right 
thing at this time, it is their patriotic 
duty to send the Goeke bill to the 
Senate. If that body defeats it, the 
responsibility rests upon the senators 
who vote against it. The feeling is 
expressed, however, that when it 
comes to a showdown, the measure 


would pass the senate with some 
amendments. 

4, In that case, both political par- 
ties would equally share whatever 
political advantages or disadvantages 
accrue from the enactment of this 
proposition, 

Anyhow, it is very eyident that par- 
cel post is now maneuvered into an 
opposition in which both factions in 
both parties are disposed to compete 
with each other in carrying out the 
popular demand. On the other hand, 
the opposition to any form of parcel 
post is now being redoubled in bitter- 
ness and intensity. It is an open 
secret that Senator Bourne was de- 
feated in the Oregon primaries part- 
ly because of the organized work of 
certain local merchants and mercan- 
tile interests. 

That parcel post or parcel express 
will injure the up-to-date country 
merchant is a fallacy long since ex- 
ploded, It will force the antiquated, 
out-of-date, behind-the-times country 
store to wake up to modern condi- 
tions, or give way to more enterpris- 
ing country merchants and local deal- 
ers who are quicker and more expert 
in adapting this to the needs of the 
rural public, Whatever postal re- 
forms are finaHy enacted, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that these new times 
require modern methods in serving 
the country trade. The rural mer- 
chant and local dealer of the future 
will constantly improve the service 
rendered their patrons, so that more 
and more may business be kept at 
home, because farmers and _ others 
will be equally as well, or better 
served. But woe to the country store 
that fails to realize changing condi- 
tions and adapt itself to them! Its 
little monopoly is going never to re- 
turn; but the progressive country 
dealer will make better and more as- 
sured profits than ever. 

Therefore, get behind postal ex- 
press. It is the measure now before 
the house. Telegraph your congress- 
man (address him House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D C) to vote 
for the Goeke bill. 





Off with the Mask 


A few officials in some agricul- 
tural colleges are opposing the Page 
bill. Such men are just selfish. They 
are in farm education simply because 
it affords them easy living from pub- 
lic appropriations. Theirs is a work 
of gentility without strenuous activity. 

The nub of things is here: Many 
years ago Congressman Davis of Min- 
nesota and Senator Dolliver of Iowa 
introduced a billinto the federal house 
and senate that aimed to do for rural 
schools and for agricultural high 
schools what the land grant act of 
1861 had done for agricultural col- 
leges. Upon the death of Senator Dol- 
liver Sénator Page of Vermont took 
up this movement. He perfected the 
measure now kno-vn as the Page bill. 
It would give federal co-operation in 
technical education by establishing 
agricultural high schools, by prepar- 
ing in the normal schools teachers 
for the public schools fitted to in- 
struct in agriculture, manual training 
and domestic science, establishing 
demonstration farms, and by doing 
other things that would help life in 
the country. 

This Page bill has received the ap- 
proval and indorsement of the na- 
tional grange, the farmers’ union, the 
national educational association, and 
various farming, educational and la- 
‘bor bodies. Because it does not put 
the administration of its work into 
the hands of the agricultural col- 
leges, some of these college officials 
oppose it, fearing that its results 
would detract from their glory. But 
their job is to teach ‘the young men 
and women who come to their co!l- 
leges, and not to dictate to the public 
school system. It is the function of 
each state, through its state and local 
department of education, to adminis- 
ter and direct al! secondary educa- 
-on through the public schools. 

Tt will be a sad day for our pub- 
lic schools if they are removed from 
their present direct public control and 
made subject to agricultural colleges 
and federal author‘ty. Those colleges 
have all they can do to pérform well 
the specific work already intrusted 
to ‘them, 

Many men connected with our ag- 


ricultural colleges are not equipped 
to give advice. Some of them are 
mere agitators, who year after year 
do more real harm than good to the 
cause of progressive -and successful 
agriculture. 

So they have set about to defeat 
the Page bill. As against this bill, 
they are advocating the Lever bill for 
extension work, although the features 
included in the Lever bill are taken 
bodily from the Page: bill. They ar- 
gue that if the Lever bill prevails, 
then the Page bill will be lost. And 
if so, then the features they want 
will have been obtained, even though 
the problems that concern the rural 
schools, the agricultural high schools, 
the preparation of teachers in agri- 
culture and domestic science, and the 
upbuilding of agricultural high 
schools, so that the great mass of 
farm children may get practical edu- 
cation, may fall by the wayside! 

Our agricultural colleges must 
sooner or later learn their place. We 
have trusts enough without these col- 
leges becoming an educational trust, 
with authority over the farms and 
the farm children. There are some 
very wise agricuitural-educational 
leaders, but there are a good many 
upstarts and _  rattle-brained indi- 
viduals. 

The country needs the agricultural 
colleges, but the country will be best 
served if these colleges do the work 
set aside for them to do; we ‘would 
caution the colleges not to meddle 
with the state departments of educa- 
tion, or with the general administra- 
tion of educational affairs in the dif- 
ferent states. These colleges should 
not interfere with the redirection of 
our rural schools, or the establish- 
ment of agricultural high schools. 
Such schools are needed to fit the 
95% of farm children for the line of 
work that they will follow in after 
life, and to get some of the inspira- 
tion and some of the help that the 
higher forms of secondary education 
admit. 

At present less than 5% of the 
youth of the land ever attend col- 
lege. The few educational crumbs 
that now fall to the 95% of the farm 
youth should not. be begrudged by 
any agricultural college men. And in- 
stead of fighting the Page bill, these 
officials should get behind it, should 
give it their indorsement and allow 
the farm people to obtain what they 
have been demanding and seeking for 
a decade. It is time for the mask to 
come off, and some of these men who 
are traitors to farmers, although pre- 
tending to serve in their interest, 
should be shown up in their true 
colors. 





croakers must feel 
predictions of failure 
“don’t come true! Every- 
one predicted disaster 
when a young New Jer- 
sey trucker took charge 
of some land that “had never af- 
forded a living’”’ for previous tenants. 
They called him a fool because he 
hauled three miles all the manure 
he could to put on the land. Read, 
mark, learn and inwardly digest his 
reply: “I cannot take out without 
first putting in.” Was a better ser- 
mon on agriculture ever preached? 
And was a sermon ever better put 
in practice by the preacher? Of 
course he succeeded, and succeeded 
well. He proved his faith by his 
works, the only sure test of any busi- 
ness, as well as of any religion. 
Whether in business farming or reli- 
gion there is no getting away from 
any method that “works out.” Call- 
ing a man a fool is not an especially 
conclusive argument. It really doesn’t 
prove either the man nor his meth- 
ods foolish. And when the man who 
is held up to ricicule “delivers the 
goods” and fattens his wallet—well, 
would you like to know that you had 
been one of the croakers? 


America is having an epidemic of 
egg laying contests. Outbreaks have 
occurred in Connecticut, 

Egg Laying Missouri, Kentucky, on 
Contests the Pacific coast and 
two in Canada. In sev- 

eral other sections additional ones 
are threatening. Just how much good 
these contests are to accomplish is as 
yet speculative. It is safe to surmise, 
however, that they will not prove 
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that any one breed can justly be 
called the best layers of all. The nu- 
merous contests in Australia and Eu- 
rope have not decided this point, ang 
it is not likely that the leading five or 
10 pens in any of our contests will be 
all of one breed, or that they will be 
of the same breeds in all the contests, 
We may look for wide variation in this 
matter. It will prove that breeding for 
ees is as feasible as breeding for ap- 
pearance and shape. At least 90% of the 
people who keep poultry are interest- 
ed in eggs and meat; not fuss and 
feathers. Since ration and manage- 
ment factors are the same for all 
pens in each contest, the fact that 
some fowls of any one breed are uni- 
formly better than others of the same 
breed can be explained in no other 
way than by the factor of careful 
breeding. Therefore, these contests 
are likely to do considerable good to 
the poultry industry by emphasizing 
the importance of rational breeding 
methods for egg production. 


Conserve Moisture for Small Fruits 
M. N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN 





Conservation of soil moisture I re- 
gard as the most important of all the 
factors having to do with the pro- 
duction of large crops of small fruits. 
Under present methods the question 
of weeds does not concern me at all, 
for in- the process of ideal mainte- 
nance tillage weed growth is sup- 
Pressed in its infancy. The only time 
that weed growth is likely to prove 
a factor of any considerable conse- 
quence is during seasons of extremes 
in precipitation and,-in the case of 
strawberries, during the blooming 
and fruiting seasons. 

During the first years of my experi- 
ence as a grower of strawherries, I 
thought that the one great purpose 
of cultivation was to kill weeds. Since 
that time the weed question has been 
eliminated as a factor of importance 
in fruit growing operations. 

Where the dust mulch is zealously 
maintained there is little chance for 
weeds. A few may escape, ‘but such 
are easily disposed of. 

The plan or method of culture fol- 
lowed has much to do with the ease 
or difficulty of maintaining an efli- 
cient earth mulch. That method 
which permits of the stirring of the 
greatest amount of surface with 
horse drawn tools is the method the 
most to be desired. 

It is essential that this mulch be 
maintained close around each indi- 
vidual plant, for if this_is not done 
the aggregate area thus left open to 
surface evaporation is considerable. 
Then, too, the moisture content of 
the soil directly under the mulched 
surface is considerably reduced by 
capillary action of water toward the 
dried soil under the unmulched sur- 
face. 

Close around the plants the soil 
should not be stirred to a greater 
depth than 1 inch. One-half even will 
work wonders in conserving soil 
moisture. 

How frequently should cultivation 
be giyen? This depends somewhat 
upon the nature of the soil, and fre- 
quency of showers. As a rule, once a 
week will be sufficient. In. case of 
Showers, the ground should be gone 
over as soon as the soil is dry enough 
to permit of cultivation. Where show- 
ers are of daily or frequent occur- 
rence this rule cannot be followed. 
It then becomes a question of judg- 
ment, with an element of luck, per- 
haps, as to which shower is to be 
the Jast, 

Our farm consists of 54 acres in the 
fruit belt of Delaware. It is two miles 
from Lincoln, four miles from Milford 
and Ellendale, and the Delaware bay. 
We are on the main road that runs 
through the state. We have three 
acres of timber, 10 in clover, three in 
small berries, several in fruit trees, 
including peaches, pears, cherries, ap- 
ples and plums, and 1% acres in 
asparagus. The land through this sec- 
tion is very good also for sweet pota- 
toes, tomatoes, corn and wheat, and 
all kinds of truck. We have many 
splendid poultry farms. We have three 
large poultry houses, one of which is 
60 feet long. Our produce is all sold 
at Lincoln and at Milford or at the 
door, just as we choose, and for cash. 
{Frank T. Dawson, Sussex County, Del. 
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Watch for lice | . 


BEBTHA WILSON, SIMPSON COUNTY, KY 





Generally lice first appear among 
the sitting hens early in the spring 
and get on the chicks as soon as 
they are hatched. Lice are certain 
death to chicks if not fought. A suc- 
cessful fighter of lice says that to 
prevent this the nests should be mov- 
able, so they can be taken out and 
scalded inside and out. After this is 
ne they are whitewashed inside and 
out, putting a few drops of kerosene 
into each bucket of whitewash used. 
She does this at least twics a month. 
The roosts are anointed with kerosene 
once a week to prevent lice and mites 
crawling on the fowls at night, it 
also prevents scabby-legged chickens, 
if used often enough. 

Where the lice have already become 
extremely bad she says the walls of 
the poultry house should be kerosene- 
whitewashed frequently, and the 
droppings removed at least twice a 
week, A solution of carbolic acid is 
sprinkled on these, as lice often ,find 
lodgment in them. 

Lice affect fowls both in summer 
and in winter, the large lice on the 
head doing the most damage in win- 
ter. When the birds are lousy they 
begin to droop and sometimes- refuse 
food, especially is such the case with 
chicks When a bird does not appear 
to be well and tries to dust itself fre- 
quently, it is generally a sign of lice. 
Such lice are usually of the large kind 
and may be found on the head and 
the neck. 

Another good way to tell when lice 
are present is to carefully observe the 
chickens on the roost at night. If they 
appear restless or uneasy it may be 
because the red lice from under the 
roost are crawling up and beginning 
their night’s work. By carefully no- 
ticing the actio.s of the hens one will 
soon learn to know when lice have 
made their appearance. Chicks simply 
begin to droop, and may have disease 
of the bowels from debility They soon 
perish. 





Fattening Chickens 





Preliminary experiments on the fat- 
te as. of cockerels for market are de- 

ribed by Profs W. A. Cochel and H. 
W. Jackson in the annual report of 
the Pennsylvania experiment station. 
Two types of breeding and care were 
represented by the fowls selected, viz: 
ordinary farm-raised and closely man- 
aged, egg-laying types. Various rations 
and methods of confinement were com- 
pared. The number of fowls forming 
the group representing a particular 
method was 10 in each case. 

Present results indicate that farm- 
raised poultry of Plymouth Rock and 
Rhode Island Red breeds may be fat- 
tened in crates or pens at a cost for 
food, at present market prices, of 10 to 
12 cents a pound of gain. No differ- 
ence appeared in the gains from crate 
and pen fed fowls, but with fowls of 
these kinds close confinement resulted 
in greater economy a pound of gain. 
Thin fowls made the cheapest gains. 
Fine ground grain and rations rich in 
protein gave the better results. Milk 
was superior to meat scrap as a source 
of protein. ¥ 

In the case of the more active, egg- 
laying breeds, represented by Leghorn 
cockerels, fattening was profitable with 
fowls weighing up to 2.5 pounds, but 
rot beyond that limit at present food 
and poultry values. The costs of gain 
with this breed ranged from 8% to 12 
cents a pound. With the lighter birds, 
regular growing rations were superior 
to special fattening mixtures, and close 
confinement was not as advantageous 
as conditions permitting some exercise. 


A CalifornianWith Brown Leghorns 


MRS L. M, DEAN, 





It certainly does one good to get 
away from home and see what others 
are doing. Last week while out riding 
in California I called at a ranch whose 
Owner is much interested in chickense 
for fancy stock. He limits his stock 
to White and Brown Leghorns. If 
anyone has ever raised larger and 
finer ones I have never seen them, 
His pens are not more than 8 by 10 
feet, but they are as clean as it is ever 
Possible to keep fowls, 

His method of feeding is simple. In 








ohe corner of each pen are four boxes 


PROFITABLE FARM ADJUNCT 


about 24x16 inches and 6 inches deep, ST Stem 
These are filled with rich soil and al- all 
falfa seed sown in the boxes at various | 
intervals. They are then covered and | 
as soon as the plants are about 6} 
incheg high the covers cre removed 
one at a time and the chickens al- 
lowed it for green feed. When one is | 
eaten up the next is uncovered, and 
the first one raked and resown. In this 
way he is able to keep a box ready at 
all times, 

For general feeding, he uses mixed 
dry feed put in feeding boxes once a 
week. These with plenty of water 
and grit constitute all the fowls re- 
ceive. Many others in lieu of the 
alfalfa, plant rape and rick off the 
leaves to feed, as the plant grows the 
year around, and it takes but a few 
plants to furnish all a small flock will 
eat. Not more th-1 15 fowls are kept | 
in a pen, and all cockerels are kept 
by themselves, except during the sea- 
son in which he sends out the eggs! 
for hatching. 

All of the fowls were at least one- 
third larger than any I have ever seen 
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Fourteen Inches of Springs 
Between the Rider and the Bumps 


ID YOU EVER take an unexpected step downward? Re- 
member how unpleasant the resulting jar was? To the rider 
of the ordinary motorcycle the holes, bumps and ruts 

in the east, and very smooth and common to ordinary roads are veritable unexpected steps down- 

glossy. The owner told me he had ward, yielding the same jar and unpleasant effects, This is not [FS 
been breeding them for years, and true, however, with nm 


aiming for perfection all the time. I THE NEW = 


Harley-Davidson 


doubt. His birds have been on exhi- 
= *“‘THE SILENT GREY FELLOW’’ 


tion in many portions of the country, 
and have received many premiums. 
His Brown Leghorns were darker than | 
any I have ever seen, and glistened 
like old mahogany, while the White 
ones were as large as any White 
Plymouth Rock fowls I have ever whose saddle and falafoterag Seat (a new and exclusive feature) 
seen. There were not more than 200 lace fourteen inches of springs between the rider and the bumps. 
This seat floats or suspends the riders weight between concetied 
springs, held under heavy compression, 28 inches of springs being 
= for this purpose as against only the small inadequate saddle 
springs of the ordinary motorcycle. This ‘‘Ful-Floteing’’ Seat 
eliminates all the jars and jolts.formerly so objectionable, making 
the Harley-Davidson ride with all the ease and comfort of an 
expensive touring car. Send for descriptive booklet. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


others, 
564 A Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





















Fresh Egg Campaign started re- 
cently by-the Ohio state pure food offi- 
cials is gaining headway. They have 
recently sent out placards to egg dis- 
tributers and shippers. Dealers are | 
instructed to candle ali eggs before | 
offering them for sale. The sugges- 
tions printed on placards are as fol- 
lows: Provide plenty of clean, dry | 
nests for your hens. Gather the eggs 
daily in cool weather and twice a day 
in hot or rainy weather. Do not |! 
wash eggs. Use the small and dirty 
eggs at home. Keep eggs in a cool, 
dry place which is free from odors. 
Don’t sell eggs which have been in 
an incubator. Market your eggs 
daily, if possible; if not, every other 
day. Don’t sell eggs which were 
found in a stolen nest. Keep the eggs 
out of the sun when taking them to 
town. Don’t keep. eggs near oil, es, Surreys, 


onions, etc, as they readily absorb Spring Wagons, Farm Wagons. e 
odors, have cut out our Jobbers, our Whole- 


salers and our Retailers and offer YOU AW 4 
their profit. Write today for our Se oT Sao 


Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. \-7/ IBS Sy UK SIG 
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Cant@aloups must not be planted un- | 
til danger of frost is past. This crop | 
requires a warm soil and one rich in| 
plant food. A heavy application of! 
stable manure the fall previous will 
be exceedingly beneficial. t 
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There’s Money in Chicks” Ui a 
That are Healthily Fed 


Most of the big poultry men of to-day started in a small way, but they started right by 
mastering the health question. Thousands have proved the sound principle of “the Dr. 
Hess Idea” of feeding which has for its basis the decreasing 
haw of the wasted ration, and the increased consumption of food 
: m=» brought about by strong digestion. By strengthening the fowl’s digestion 
less feed is wasted and more is converted into flesh, blood, feathers and eggs. 


f Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


added to the daily mash helps chickens to extract more nutrition from the 
ration. With this extra nutrition they are strong enough to 
ward off cholera, gapes, roup, leg weakness and other 
poultry ailments. On the same principle of increased 
digestion, Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A makes 
hens lay more eggs—fattens poultry for market 
rapidly and keeps fowl in robust health. 

1% Ibs, 25c, mail or express goc; 5 Ibs. 6oc ; 12 Ibs. 
$1.25; 25 1b. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and 

extreme West 
Send ac for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Book 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ash:and, Ohio 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Station 42-K, East St. Louls, IL 
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DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Helps hogs digest more food—makes them fatten quicker. Keeps the stomach and intestines clean—remember that, because worms 

and La ee mica: start trouble this a of the year, and only strong, clean, healthy hogs can ward off disease. Only healthy now pay. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic keeps hogs healthy, by strengthening the digestion and cleansing the functional organs. 100 Ibs. $5.00; 

boas one 60, Except in Canada and extreme West and South. Smaller quantitics ata slight advance. Send ac. for Dr. Hess 
tock Book. Guaranteed just like DR. HESS PAN-A-CE-A. 

Free from the 1st to the roth of each month—DR. HESS (M. D., D. V.S.) will poe for your oft ailing animals. 

96 page Veterinary Book for the asking. Mention this paper and enclose ac stamp. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 
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“This edition of American Agriculturist 
is devoted to the interests of our big Dm- 
pire state family. It is edited and 

rinted solely in the interest of New 

ork agriculture. To make it better 
than ever is my earnest wish, and I ask 
you to join hands in making it so. Use 
these pages freely for farm news, for 
discussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opinions on farm practice, 
Not galy do this, but write me frequent- 
ly. Tell me about the features that are 
most interesting and helpful; suggest 
ways of improvement as they occur to 
you, and send in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 
reveals farm activity. We want to boost 
agriculture in New York; by all work- 
ing together we can make things hum, 


Editor American Agriculturist. 
Long Island School of Agriculture 


Last week Gov Dix signed the Harte 
bill, which provides for the establish- 
ment of a New York state school of 
agriculture on Long Island, and appro- 
priates $50,000 for that purpose. He 
says that in addition to state agricul- 
tural schools plans should be put into 
effect for the training of qualified 
agricultural teachers in one or more 
of the state normal schools, and that 
at least the elementary study of agri- 
culture and of other subjects of special 
value in the rural sections of the state 
be introduced in public schools. In 
commenting on this the governor said: 

“In view of the present condition of 
the state finances, I have concluded to 
approve only the bill establishing a 
state school of agriculture on Long 
Island. The importance of the fruit 
growing interests in the western part 
of the state will, I trust and believe, 
receive prompt attention from the 





next session of the legislature; and I. 


hope and expect that within a very 
short time the state will establish in 
western New York a_ well-equipped 
school.” . 


Farm Laborers Supplied 





The bureap recently opened by the 
state department of agriculture at 
Buffalo to supply farm labor free to 
the farmers of céntral and western 
Wew York, is already in full opera- 
tion. Farmers in the counties west 
of Utica desiring help should apply 
to John J. Coughlin, agent in charge, 
27 White building at Buffalo, for 
application blanks upon which to 
state their requirements. 

Care is exercised in sending only 
those who come closest to the ex- 
pressed desires of the farmer, The 
experience of the last few years by 
ihe department at Albany and in New 
York. city indicates that farmers 
should advance money sufficient to 
cover the tar fare from Buffalo to 
the station nearest the farm. Appli- 
eants are told that the amount of fare 
advanced will be deducted from the 
first payment for wages. Funds so 
advanced -will be returned to the 
sender in case men can pay their 
own fare or in case no help can be 
supplied within a reasonable time. 

Employers should remember that 
their requirements cannot always be 
exactly met, ard that they should 
treat those who are sent with the 
utmost fairness and consideration. In 
the past, where the employee was not 
entirely satisfactory at first, he soon 
became valuable. The bureau will in- 
struct the applicant as.to his duties, 
his wages and the time he is likely 
to be employed, but cannot guarantee 
satisfaction or make any contract, 
One thing the applicant should clearly 
understand; he must not expect a 
competent and faithful employee un- 
jess he is willing to pay fair wages. 
On the other hand, the applicant for 
work will be given distnctly to un- 
derstand his obligation to render 
faithful and efficient service. All who 
need help should apply early, desig- 
nating the date for beginning work. 

Wages will undoubtedly be a little 
higher than last year; namely, $18 
to 25-or more a month, with board 
and washing, based, of course, on 
knowledge of farm work and physical 
ability for performing it. For mar- 
ried men, wages are somewhat higher, 
$20 to $35, with house, wood or fuel 
and garden and the usual allowance 
of milk and fruit. 

The New York Central 
agents at all stations in the counties 
west of Utica will be supplied with 
application blanks. They will accept 
and receipt for car fare from Buffalo 
to the station, so farmers living on the 
line may go to their nearest station, 
make application, deposit the fare 
and maii the application to the office 
in Buffalo, thus giving them special 
accommodation. The agricultural de- 
partment makes no charge for its 
services nor does it assume any re- 
sponsibility. It will endeavor to see 
that the applicant sent has sufficient 
baggage to cover Ns transportation 


‘section as at the present. 


railroad ° 
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charge and that this will be checked 
= the check sent to the employer by 
mail. 


Inspectors of the Department of 
agri, in co-operation with the ento- 
mologist of the N Y exper sta, be- 
gan last week investigations at 
mantown in Columbia Co, intended 





to discover the best means for the_ 


control of the pear thrips, an insect 
which has been proved to cause more 
or less extensive injury to the pear 
tree blossoms, with consequent losses 
in the crops. 

Washington Co—A petition is being 
circulated for a _ state road from 
Belcher to Salem. A number of 
farms are offered for sale with no 
buyers. Land was never as low in this 
Very little 
the weather has 


plowing done yet, 
wet. Seed of all 


been so cold and 
kinds is very high. Timothy is $8.50 
p bu, clover 25c p ib, oats Te p bu. 

Allegany Co—aA late spring, it being 
cold and rainy. Roads are the worst 
in years, A good many farmers hav- 
ing to buy hay. All kinds of feeds are 
high. Potatoes are $1.35 to $1.40 p 
bu, dairy butter 30c lb, eggs 18c p 
doz, milk $1.66 p 1 at the cheese 
factory. 

Clinton Co—Snowstorm very ree 
cently. Spring is a little backward. 
Seed oats are 80c p bu, mill feed $1.80 
R 100, ‘hay $20 to $25 p ton, potatoes 

1.25 p bu, clover seed 26c p Ib, tim- 
othy seed $9 p bu, bran $1.75 p 100. 
Some have commenced to plow. But- 
ter is 35c at the factory. . 

Greene Co—The past cold winter 
and late spring have been very hard 
on the farmers of this region, who are 
all dairymen. Hay is $25 p ton; baled 
hay is higher. The farmer is spend- 
ing a good part of his income for feed. 
Three dry seasons necessitate a great 
deal of reseeding. With the very high 
price of grass and clover seed this is 
a big question. The price of good cows 
is high notwithstanding the shortage of 
hay. Practically no plowing done as 
yet. 

Broome Co—Had a snowstorm re- 
cently. Have had a number of hard 
thunder showers. New seeding looks 
fairly good. On account of rain many 
farmers have not commenced plow- 
ing. Gluten is about as low as it will 
be, or $1.55 p 100. Potatoes are very 
scarce, There are about 80 men work- 
ing on the roads, 

Grange Activity—The Gesport Lime 
and Sulphur Co in Niagara Co has a 
plant for cooking sulphur wash. The 
company is doing a good business, 
Wheat looks fairly well. Not very 
much spraying done yet as the ground 
is so soft to drive on. Gasport grange 
is in a prosperous condition; 14 new 
members took first and second degrees 
recently. Not many farms are chang- 
ing hands. 

Wyoming Co—The maple sugar sea- 
eon was rather short, yet considerable 
sugar was made. Syrup sells at $1 p 
gal. A few farmers have begun piow- 
ing. A few orchards have been 
sprayed. The United Oil Co of Pa is 
making preparations to drill for gas 
on H. C. Ewell’s farm. Eggs are 18c 
p doz. Potatoes are scarce, $1.25 p bu, 
No sowing has been done yet as the 
first part of Apr was cold and back- 
ward. Last year’s seeding is looking 
fairly well. Not much wheat is raised, 
The crop generally is in good condi- 
tion. Stock wintered well, but many 
farmers will be short of hay unless 
the weather continues favorable for 
starting pastures, The Holstein breed 
of cattle are growing in favor, and 
grades bring good prices. Cows are not 
milking as heavily as last spring. 
Grass seed is very high. Clover is $15 
p bu, and timothy $8. Farmers are 
not planning to seed as much on that 
account. 

Chenange Co—The superintendent 
of the Borden plant has been 
changed from 58. 8S. Chewning to 
Abram Brown, who has begun his du- 
ties. The bank failure caused by F. 
F. Arnold is being investigated, Ex- 
perts are at work to find out the true 
condition of the finances. The bank 
did a large business. Farmers and 
business men will suffer. The Grant 
B. Low sale of 100 fine dairy cows 
was very largely attended by stock- 
men from various localities and sales 
were not disappointing. A new bank 
is planned, and it is hoped it may soon 
relieve the congested state of busi- 
ness. Many are plowing, but no seed- 
ing has yet been done, All kinds of 
grain and hay are high, with a bad out- 
Grass land has come out fine, and is 
look, A good many silos are to be built. 
nest to get in crops enough to tide 
them over winter. It is reported that 
the silk mill industry is badly crippled 
by a bank failure. Roads are exceed- 
ingly bad. 

Clinton ©Co—The sugar season was 
very short. Spring rains are due, and 
farmers along the improved roads 
have an object lesson of their value. 
Maple sugar is 12c p %b, syrup $1 p 
gal, baled hay $20 p ton, bran $1.60 p 
100, potatoes $1.40 p ‘bu. 

Onondaga Co—-A gang of men was 
set.to work last week by the Duro- 
lithic Co clearing the site for the new 


eattle building on the state fair 
grounds. -The company is 

preparations to rush the construction. 
The horse barn is about 80x120 ft and 
will be removed and turned into a tool 
house and storercom. The state fair 
opens Sept 9, and the building is to be 
completed before that time. The state 


appropriation for the building was 
$200,000. 


Schnyler Co—Roads are drying 
rapidly. Plans are being made to es- 
tablish an agricultural school at Cook 
academy. The demand for potatoes 
is increasing. They are loading at 
$1.50 p bu. Demand for beans is 
slow at $2 to $2.50 p bu. Butter fat 
30.6¢ p Ib. 

Columbia Co—Fruit growers have 
finished spraying and are waiting for 
the ground to ‘get fit for plowing. 
Seed oats sell at -Tic p bu, clover 
$13.50 and timothy $8.50. Rains have 
started meadows and pastures and 
new seeding is coming good. Roads 
are getting better. Farm labor is 
scarce, 

Much Spraying—Weather  condi- 


tions in Niagara Co have not been 
very favorable for spring work. Most 
all farmers with orchards are busy 
spruying. A great many fields of fall 
wheat were, destroyed by frost. Emile 
Hird of Lasalle has recently pur- 
ehased a thoroughbred bull from E. 
H. Dollar, which is one of the few of 
this kind in-the county. Potatoes 
are retailed at $1.75 p bu. Farm help 
is very scarce. 

Madison OCo—Maple sugar was a 
light yield. Syrup is $1.10 p gal and 
sugar 12%c p lb. Roads are improv- 
ing fast. There have been several 
transfers of farms to western men 
who have come here for a home. 
Few auctions have been held this 
spring. Cows have brought from $50 
to $85 ea. Potatoes are very scarce 
and prices very high. There will be 
an extra acreage planted this spring. 


Monroe Co—Prospects for farming 
are very discouraging. Very little 
plowing done. Orchards are trimmed 
and wood cut. Thus far it has frozen 
All farm products 


nearly every night. 
$30 p ton at 


are very high. pay is 

barn, potatoes $1. bu wholesale, 
butter 35c p Ib, eggs p doz, fowls 
20c p Ib. All vegetables are very high. 
Pork is the lowest of anything. Clover- 
seed is $15 to $15.50 p bu. 

Orleans Co—Wheat very badly dam- 
aged; many fields are worthless. Con- 
tracts with canning company read that 
peas drawn in on or before July 5 
bring better price than later ones. 
There have been practically no peas 
sowed as yet. Not more than one-half 
the farmers do any really effective 
spraying, consequently scale is getting 
a foothold. One great objection to a 
eultivated orchard is the difficulty, 
and in some cases the impossibility, of 
getting on the ground early enough 
for the all-important early spraying. 


Herkimer Co—The season is wet 


and cold; but little plowing has been 
done. Roads are very muddy. Baled 
hay is $22 p ton, maple syrup $1 to 
$1.25 p gal, according to quality, pota- 
toes $1.50 p bbl and scarce, eggs 20c p 
doz. Feed is high. Milk at the sta- 
tion is 83%c p qt. Butter is 32¢ p Ib, 
cheese 18c. 

Chemung Co—Spring is very cold 
and backward. Farm work is late. 
Sheep wintered in poor shape. Hay 
is searce at $18 to $20 p ton. Hgegs 
are 20c p doz, butter 36e p Ib. Swart- 
w-od was visited by a very severe 
hailstorm recently, which damaged 
window Panes in some houses. 

Oneida Co—Plowing begun, and 
ground rather wet. Grass seed is 
very high. Clover is $14 to $15 p 
bu. Much ground will wait another 
year for seeding. Potatoes are rising 
in price and are now $1.50. Farmers 
will plant all they can get. Hay is 

to 24 p ton in Utica. Roads 
have been terrible, but are better 
now. The state roads are always fine. 

Washington OCo—C. B. Hedges has 
sold his farm and purchased another 
of W. McGeoch. Charles Card is 
working the O’Donnell farm. Some 
plowing is being done, but ground is 
not in very good condition. H. N. 
Dunham has had his’ barn slated. 
Geed oats are scarce and bring 75 
to 80c p bu. al is 8c p Ib. 

Clinton OCo—John Lapan sold his 
farm of 48 acres for $3000 to Mrs 
Kate Lillie. Farmers are just com- 
mencing to plow. This has been quite 
a good sugar season. Sugar is 12%c 
p Ib and syrup $1 p gal. South El- 
lenburg dairy assn paid their patrons 
$1.22 p 100 Ibs for Mar milk. New 
seeding looks badly. 

jew Milk Station—Cold, wet spring 
h ; delayed very much farm work in 
Otsego. Only a little plowing has 
been done, and no grain sowed. 
Roads have been almost impassable. 
The Bordens are building a founda- 
tion for a new shipping station at 
Schenevas. The old plant was burned 
Schenevus. The old plant was burned 
Dec 30 ‘10. T.ey have carted the 
Schenevus. milk to the station at 
Worcester since then. Schenevus pa- 
trons wiil be glad of the new build- 


American Agriculturist 


ing, which will be an ornament 
the pretty village. Bad wea 
delayed work on the Schenev est. 
ford state road. About 50 men are 
at work at present. More are expect. 
ed soon. Teams and drivers are very 
scarce. The contracting company 
would like more teams and drivers 
at good prices. 

Tompkins Oo—Spring very back. 
ward; not much plowing done yet 
Roads are in bad condition, but hop. 
runs high for better roads in the near 
future, as coftracts are let for about 
20 miles to be macadamized this year 
This, in addition to that already im. 
proved, will make a great improve. 
ment for this county. A large num- 
ber of auction sales have been held 
There has been a great change in th. 
old plan of farmin on shares to thai 
of the o.vner farming and hiring 
work done for wages, the reason pr.- 
sumably being the high prices of 
feeding stuffs, seeds and labor, ani 
the lack of capital possessed by that 
class of farmers, 

Livingston Co—Spring is very baci- 
ward and not much plowing done. 
No oats sowed yet. Potatoes are $1.5) 
P bu, wheat $1.05, oats 65c, spring 
pigs $6 p pair. New seeding is poor. 
Milk is 4c p qt delivered at Roches- 
ter. Most of the milk from this sec- 
tion is shipped to Rochester. Live 
stock wintered_ well. Farmers 
shearing sheep. 

Niagara Co—No seeding done 
Winter wheat is a total- failure. H: 
brings $25 ton at Rawsonville. Po- 
tatoes are $1.75 p bu, wheat 95c, oats 
G0c, corn 85 to 90c, wool, unwashed. 
2le p ib. Farmers busy spraying. The 
outlook for apples, pears and plums 
is good. Peaches were hurt more or 
less. The highways are being scraped 
Roads have been bad. where worked 
last fall. Some f ms are changing 
hands. Farm help is scarce and wages 
from $30 to $35 p month. 

Cayuga Co—Wheat was -hurt quite 
badly by being smothered by snow 
and ice, which kept it covered con- 
tinuously during the winter. So far 
in Apr frequent rains have had a 
tendency to revive the wheat. Pota- 
toes are $1.50 p bu. It will bother 
People to get seed to plant. Hay is 
very scarce at $20 p ton and even 
more. Eggs are 20c p doz. 

Cattaraugus Co—Spring cold and 
backward. Roads are very bad, but 
are improving as spring advances. 
Cows and feed are high. Many cows 
are now fresh and calves are being 
vealed. Farm products bring good 
prices. Maple sugar was a light make 
and prices are lower than usual. Hay 
is scarce and high. Some farmers 
have not enough to feed through 
spring work. Little plowing has been 
done yet. Cattle are very thin. H 
is $18 p ton, butter 32c p Ib, eggs 20c 
p doz, potatoes $1.25 p bu, timothy 
seed $8.75, clover $14. 

Schuyler Co—Roads have been quite 
bad, but are now improving. Pota- 
toes are $1.80 p bu, hay $20 p ton 
spring pigs $3 ea, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz. There were but few 
changes in tenants this year. Oscar 
Soules has moved on Willis Smith’s 
farm, L. Leonard on the A. B. Dart 
farm, Hired help is scarce and wages 
are high. Not many have any plow- 
ing done. 

Hop Vines are not started because 
of cold weather. Nothing is done in 
yards thus far. No idea can be formed 
as to the condition of roots. A smal! 
acreage willl be planted this year. The 
last crop is practically all out of grow- 
ers’ hands.—[{G. P. V. V., Canajo- 
harie, N Y. 

Otsego Co—Farmers are hurrying 
with their belated spring work. Pas- 
tures are starting well in the southern 
part of the county. Straw in demand 
at $12 p ton, hay $20 to $24, butter 35c 
p lb, eggs 20c p doz. Rye wintered 
well. Farmers are intending to seed 
as little acreage as possible; owing to 
high seed prices. Some talk of saving 
their own grass séed this year. Spring 
pigs are $3 ea. 

Richmond Co—Dairymen are 
getting the closing of the brewery at 
Clifton. They have been purchasing 
grains at $1.15 to $1.30 p Co- 
operation is much needed, Bran is 

1.60 p 100, hay $1.35 to $1.60, butter 
< p lb, eggs 28c p doz. Heavy rains 
here interfered somewhat with farm 
work but help toward a good crop 
of hay. 

Onondaga Co—Spring is very la‘e: 
plowing has just begun. Grass looks 
well. Farmers are buying hav (to 
feed until grass comes. Hay is worth 
from $22 to $26 p ton, eggs 25c p 402, 
seed oats 75c p bu. Roads are get- 
ting quite good. Most of the milk 
f-om this section is sold to a shipping 
station and sent to New York. 


“ QOrleans Co—Farmers are busy with 
spring work. Some plowing has bee? 
done, and a few have even begun 
planting. They have not been able 
to work on their land until the pas 
week. Orchards are nearly 3! 
sprayed. Among those to purchase 
new power sprayers is J. B. Fuller. 
He will use it extensively in. his oT 
chards and vineyards. ‘The peach out- 
look is much better than was at first 
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anticipated, while the prospect for all 
esther fruit is fine. Grass has sprung 
sp rapidly in the past few days, and 
3 few have even ventured to turn 
gock into pastures. A few weeks 


x 


ef continued springlike weather and 


all pastures will be in prise condi- 
tion for receiving stock. With hay at 
$35 p ton farmers will be anxious to 
jurn to pasture as early as possible. 
[B Augsbury. 

\‘llegany. Co—A very late spring, 


little grain sowed as yet. There 

sufficient amount.of hay for farm- 

use. Cline Bros recently sold and 
delivered 3 cars hay at $20 p ton. The 
hay was shipped to Buffalo. Cheese is 
the highest in a number of years, hav- 
ing sold this spring on the Cuba mar- 
xet foc 19%ec p lb. Veal calvesare worth 
fc. Potatoes seem to be very scarce. 
Many farmers will be compelled to 
puy seed, which is hard to find. Prices 
for fawm products are high. Timothy 
seed sells at the local dealers at $9 p 
pu, and mamouth clover $2.15. 


Broome Co—Spring is very back- 
ward in this section. Very little plow- 
ing done. Several farmers are making 
butter rather than take ‘'e present 
price for milk. No sale for cows, but 


horses are high. Hay brings $20 to 

$23 p ton, meal $1.70 p 100, and other 

grain according. Butter is 32c p Ib, 

eges 2le p doz, potatoes $1.25 to $1.50 

p bu. Several farms have changed 
ds in the past year. 

Greene Co—Much rain and bad roads 
keep farmers back with work. Hay 
is a scarce article, and in consequence 
stock is not looking as well as usual. 
Trimming trees and spraying for scale 

he order of the day. Good sugar 
season in some parts of the county. 
Veal is high and scarce, being worth 
from 8 to10c lw. Eggs are 22c p doz, 
butter 35c Ib, hay $24 to $26 p ton, 
cows from $50 to $60 p~head. 

Nassau Co—Spring is_ two weeks 
late, and farmers are busy planting 
potatoes and sowing oats and getting 
eady for other crops. About 20 cars 
tf fertilizer have come into one sta- 

1. Very little milk is produced here. 
ienry Buffett sold his farm to George 
Vicks. Fred Corsa has rented the 
mith farm. 

Wyoming Co—No plowing or sowing 
has been done; the weather not being 
favorable. Farmers are sowing ferti- 

zer On the sod for potatoes. A large 
mount of fertilizer is being 

2d in this section. Cows sell from 
$55 to $60 ea, good horses from $25 
to $300. Feed, grain and hay are very 
high,- Cheese is 18%c p 1b, butter 30c 


I 
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p Ib, veal Te, potatoes $130 p bu. 
Only average amounts of maple 
sugar and syrup were made, but they 


brought good prices. Where roads 
ere worked last spring without stone 
or gravel they have been in a deplor- 
t condition. It seems all wrong 


n there are so many large stone 
piles near the highway. Cows have 
udvanced in price fully $10 p head, 
jue to the fact that spring is 
n sight. Butter is lower and feeds of 
all kinds have advanced from $2 to $4 
p ton. The United Gas Co of Oil City, 


Pa, has leased most of the farms in 
his section. 
New Buildings at Agri Col—The N 
state col of agri and the state veter- 
inary col at-Ithaca have six buildings 
under construction or that will be un- 
der construction by June 1. The home 
economies building, costing $154,000, 
horse barn and the poultry hus- 
bandry building $90,000 are now near- 
ng completion. The foundations of 
both the veterinary clinic and hospi- 
tal and the new agri auditorium have 
lready been started. The veterinary 
ec and hospital is to cost $130,000. 
auditorium, costing $113,000, will 
seat over 2500 people and will contain 
class rooms and laboratories. A cen- 
trai heating plant will be erected this 
summer, and as new buildings are 
added to the college additions to the 
plant may be added. Pres Schurman 
in his last report of the proceedings of 
the state college at Cornell univ gave 
a list of the buildings that will ve 
needed within the next eight years, as 








indicated by the present rate of 
srowth. They are: Pla:r‘ industry, 
animal husbandry, horticulture and 


agricultural chemistry buildings and 
greenhouse laboratories, besides those 
nov under construction.—[H. C. 
Stephenson, 

Jefferson Co—The season is so 
backward that only plowing has becn 
No grain has yet been sown. 
All farm produce brings high prices. 

ere are no early potatoes at any 


done 


Price. Late potatoes are very scarce 
and sell for $1.50 to $1.75 p bu, seed 
oats T5e p bu, barley $1.25, corn meal 
$1.75 p 100, butter 33c p Ib, eggs 20c 
P doz, pork 8%c pp Ib. 


Otsego Co—Borden patrons are get- 
special milking suits and are 
erwise preparing to meet the re- 
wUrements of the N Y board of health 
that they may obtain the premium 
Price offered by the company. The 
new _metkod is accomplishing desired 
results far better than the old way of 
~cring down and finding fault. The 
Borden price for Mar was $1.65 P 100. 
eepor creamery average was $1.45 p 

) and 81.5¢ p ib for butter fat. 
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Work on town roads has begun. 
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have been numerous. Many farmers 
are buying hay. Some farmers have 
closed out their potatoes at $1 bu. 
A few farmers and dealers are hold- 
ing for $1.50, but are becoming un- 
easy. Many have had laige quanti- 
ties of stored potatoes freeze and 
buyers are suspicious of offerings. Con- 
siderable lumber is to be cut off this 
year. The D & H R R Co has a tract 
of land in Oneonta devoted to the cul- 
ture of young oak trees, planned to 
supply railway ties. The trees were 
grown from seed and will prubably be 
transplanted. 


Erie Co—Snow enough to cover 
ground fell recently. Wheat looks 
poorly; most meadows look fairly 

Potatoes sell at $1.45 to $1.50 
p bu. Not much work done, as spring 


is backward. A few farmers report 
having sown oats on gravelly soil. 


Hop Trade Slow 


Work in hop yards in New York 
state is being pushed as rapidly as the 
weather will permit. The spring has 
been backward and poles could not be 
sought until recently. So far little 
grubbing has been done. In regard to 
the hop market in the state, only a 
very few sales of medium to common 
hops have beén made the past few 
weeks at 20@25c p Ib. The price has 
not changed and demand continues 
good. 

On the Pacific coast 1911 hops con- 
tinue in good demand, but growers 
remain firm, holding off for higher 
prices than buyers are willing to pay. 
Practically no transactions are report- 
ed. In the New York city market 
choice state hops are quoted normal, 
medium to prime 28@40c; Pacific 
coast, prime to choice, 43@44c; Ger- 
man 1911 80@S85c, Bohemian 82@87c. 


New York Chedee Markets 


At Utica, N Y, Apr 29, the first meet- 
ing of the dairymen’s board of trade 
for the season was held today. The 
ruling price for cheese at the open- 
ing last year was 105c p Ib, against 
1Sc in 1910 and 13%c in 1909. Early 
in Apr, because of the limited supply, 
new cheese was selling at the factories 
at 17c. Since then there has been a 
considerable decline because of the in- 
creasing make, many factories having 
opened earlier than usual. All fac- 
tories are now in operation, and their 
number is a little larger than in 1911. 
Buyers are cautious about loading up 
with fodder cheese on a falling mar- 
ket. The official openings on the board 
today were: 1450 bxs small colored 
and 600 bxs small white. The range of 
prices was 13% @1l4c p lb. The ruling 
was l4c. The sales of butter were 
186 pkgs at 33% @34c p Ib. 

Watertown, N Y, Apr 30, the cheese 
season opened Saturday, Apr 27, on 
the Watertown board with sales of 
3700 bxs at 183% @1l4c p Ib, against 
10%c at the opening one year ago. 
Earlier in the month a few lots were 
sold as high as 17@17%é¢c, the highest 
price ever paid on this market for 
Apr make. The season is cold and 
backward. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Apr 29—Last 
week after Monday all sorts and 
grades of cattle ruled firm, steers sell- 
ing Wednesday at 5@10c higher, and 
cows 10@15c higher; on Friday the 
whole market was strong, steers and 
bulls 10c higher, cows 15@25c higher. 
Calves after Monday were in good de- 
mand and prices advanced on all 
grades, prime stock selling at the 
close of the week .10@ 25c higher than 
at the opening and the under grades 
25 @50c higher. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $6.25@8.50, 
bulls 4@7.15, cows 2.50@7, veals 
6.50 @ 9.25, culls 5@6.75, barnyard and 
fed calves 4@5.50. Milch cows were 
active and higher at 27@70. 

Today there were 201 cars of cattle 
and 8030 calves on sale. Steers were 
Slow but steady, bulls firm, fat cows 
quiet but steady, medium and common 
cows active and 190@15c higher. The 
yards were cleared. Calves were in 
heavy supply but demand active, with 

















best grades easy to 25c lower, the 
under grades 25@50c lower; about 
everything cleaned up. Steers aver- 


aging 700 to 1444 lbs sold at $5.75@ 
8.60 p .100 Ibs, including 11 cars Pa 
do at the above range of weights at 
6.50@ 8.60, 6 cars Va do, 1000 to 1289 
Ibs, 7.35@8.40, N Y state scrubs 6.75. 
Bulls sold at 4@7.25, cows 2.75@6.25, 
tail-ends 2.50, veals 6.50@9, culls 5@6, 
buttermilk calves 4.50@5.50. 

Sheep were in light receipt after 
Monday, and prices ruled firm, closing 
50c higher. Lambs were very scarce 
and prices advanced each day, closing 
25@ 75¢e higher than the opening sales 
of last week. The selling range for 
the week was: Unshorn sheep $4.50@ 
7, culls 3@4.50; olipped sheep 4@ 
5.75, wooled lambs.7.50@9, culls 7 > 
7.25, clipped lambs 6@8.°5, gpring 
| p hd. Today there were 
8% cars of steek on sale. The whole 
market was very strong, and 50@75e 
higher, even making allowance for the 
better quality. Common to choice un- 
shorn sheep sold.at 5.50@7.75 p 100 


lbs, a few head at 8, clipped do at 4.50 
@6.50, clipped culls 3.50@4, unshorn 
culls 4.50, wooled lambs @ 10.50, top 
figures for car of N Y stalk-fed west- 
erns, clipped lambs 8@9.50, top price 
for car of N Y lambs, culls 7, N ¥ 
spring lambs 11 p 100 Ibs, a few by 
hd 3@6 ea. 

Hogs ruled easier on Tuesday of 
last week, but market improved on 
Wednesday, closed about the same as 
last Monday. Today there were 8 cars 
of hogs on sale. Feeling a trifle weak 
on western advices. Hogs av 120 to 
285 Ibs, sold at the range of $8@8.40 
p 100 Ibs, general sales 8.15@8.25. 

The Horse Market 

There continued to be a good active 
demand last week for desirable offer- 
ings of all kinds, and prices firm. 
Seasoned harness and saddle horses 
sold generally from $150@300 p hd, 


drafters, chun’s and second-hand 
work horses unchanged. 
At Buffalo, last Monday’s cattle 


sales at the live stock market totated 
3875 head. The market was strong 
and active, and prime steers sold at 
$8.25@8.65 p 100 lbs, shipping steers 
7@8, butéher steers 6.50@8, heifers 
450@7, cows 3.50@6, bulls 4@6.25, 
milch cows 20@70 ea. The calf mar- 
ket was active, the 3000 head arriving 
selling at an average of about 25c 
lower than a week ago, or 6@8.75 p 
100 Ibs. Sheep and lamb market was 
firm, arrivals totaling 17,000 head. 
Lambs sold at 7@9.50 p 100 Ibs, year- 


lings 8@8.25, sheep 3@7.25. The hog 
market was fairly active, but lower. 


Yorkers were quoted at 8.20@8.30 p 
100 Ibs, pigs 7.25@7.35, heavy weights 
8.30@8.35, roughs 7@7.30. Total re- 
ceipts were 15,300 head. 





Onion Planting Late 


A few replies to inquiries sent out 
by American Agricyiturist are printed 
below and indicate the season is late 
in onion growing districts. Next week 
an idea of the acreage sown to onions 
will be given in this paper, also jot- 
tings from grow crs telling of local 
conditions, etc. 

New York St@rts Late 

The seeding season is very late here. 
But the prospects are that there will 
be about 10% increase in onion acré 
age this season.—[C. B. H., William- 
son, N Y. 

Nearly all onion planting finished; 
first planting about to break ground. 
Acreage increased 500 acres. Con- 
tinued wet weather has kept plantin | 
back. Two or three cars of old onions 
left. Celery and lettuce 25% short in 
acreage, also seed nions. Planting of 
all crops seem to be in vogue. “Every- 
body is doing it now.’’—[E. — -* 
Florida, N Y. 

A good acreage of onions to be sown 
caused by high prices. Season late.— 
{F. H. E., Syracuse, N Y. 


Weather bad for enion' seeding; 
none sowed to date, April 27. Acre- 
age will be increased a little if favor- 
able weather comes soon. {Fr D. M,, | 
Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

Sowing onions began 15 davs later 


than a year ago. Acreage a little above 
normal.—[C. A. N., Rose, N Y. 

Much frost in the ground on May 
1. Onion acreage will be about 10% 
larger than last year’s.—[\W. J., Can- 
astota, N Y. 

The season is very late. Seeding just 
commencing on Apr 2. Think the 
acreage will be larger.—-(L. G. C., 
Canastota, N Y. 

Farmers busy on Apr 30 sowing on- 
fons. This operation is a week to 10 
days later than usual. There will be 
an increase in acreage, mainly owing 
to the higher prices obtained last fall, 
although -the high prices hardly made 


up for the short crop The income 
per acre was less than for previous 
years.—({H. C. R., North Hadley, 
Mass. s 

Onion acreage about normal; 385 
acres in this section. <A third sown. 
What is sown only three or four 
days later than last year. Spring is 
cold and backward and wet.—[{W. L, 


Wolcott, N Y. 

The acreage in o3ions is larger than 
a year ago. Nearly all planted before 
May 1. High winds have blown some 
seed from ground. Look for a large 
crop.—[F. V. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Very few onions in before May 1. 
Can’t say yet much about acreage defi- 
nitely, but expect increase.—[W. L. B., 
Painesville, 0. 

Owing to the muck thawing slowly 
seeding onions will be late; number of 
farmers have not plowed (April 27). 
Think there will be a larger area than 
usual sown to onions.—[G. & G., Wolf 
Lake, Ind. 





Milk Prices Lower—Exchange rate 
on milk at New York up to May 1 was 
8%c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$1.71 p 24-pt can delivered in New 
York, as indicated on Page 687 of this 
issue of American Agriculturist. Later 
advices from New York state that at 
a meeting of the exchange Apr 29 the 
Tate was drop to 3%c p qt to the 
farmer in the ce g0ne having no sta- 
tion charges, or $181 p can delivered 
& sew York, Thegg prices took sm 

ay 1, 








Tells why it will pay you to use 


APOLLO 


Galvanized Formed Metal Roofing and 
Siding Materials 


or the Plain and Painted products (not galvan- 
ized) and stenciled AMERICAN. The book shows 
plans that will prove invaluable to you. Write 
for a copy to-day. It is Free —but please men- 
tion your roofer or dealer. 





American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company 


Generac Orrices ~ PirrssurGn, Pa 














he Ideal Thresher 


for Individual Use : 


Farquhar Rake Separator 
Farquhar small threshers took the lead 36 
ears ago (Centennial Exposition) and have 
eld it ever since. The above represents 
the truly modern Machine—the Thresher 
of Today. Fewest possibie paris, runs 
smooth and regular, every provision for 
clean threshing of ail grains. We earn 
solicit investigation, Farquhar Threshers 
stand all tests, 3 styles—20 to 40 inch. Also 


Mills, ines, Boilers, Road 
oe of machine want 
CO., Ltd., Box 504, York, Pa. 











GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Corrugated 96 per square. 
or V crimp $9 Bei "your station 


Ask for new catalogue No. 50. - 
C GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., 250, ras 

















MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
2 WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, 
tells how. Many sizes; 
tion and portable. Easy 
terms. These machines make 
good anywhere. KEYSTONE 
WELL BORING MCH. CO., 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





















Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 

Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
WEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 

804 INSURANCE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, &. Y. 

References given, 


BROWN FENCE 


a3 CENTS 
et en ae 2 2 eS Ee 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 

















; + for new catalog and prices, 
“ 6We pay freight. 

THE CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
167 Willson Ave. CLEVELAND, O10 


—— = __ 


HAY CAPS 


; nam. f or plata cah- 
covers. roo 
vas. Plant-bed’ cloth; water-proof 
; Canvas goods. 
HENRY DERBY 
223-A Chambers St., New York 
—— 


PLANTS Exiesiey 
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LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 


ZIMMER TOBACCO COSTLY CROP 


About 12 Cents Per Pound Chargaeble to a 1000 Pound Crop—Costs 
Are Figured—Many Crops Sold Lower—Co-operation 
Needed—By E. E. Keever, Warren County, Ohio 


In the city of 


“ Ry (“" 


other roofing. 


__. J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. Our nearest Branch 
will fill your order if your dealer does not sellit. Write today for Booklet No. 1625 
which tells all about the advantages of this roofing over other kinds, 


H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE Co. 
Sas feeek Asilgros 


Los Angeles New York 
For Canada: -THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED, 


Baltimore 
on 
Buffalo 


Coshocton, Ohio, practically every 
good business block and factory erected or re-roofed 
within the last 15 years is covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 

The Meek Co.—with about 4 acres of roof space—has covered all its 
buildings with J-M Asbestos Roofing, 
Co., with nearly 3 acres of roof, and the H. D. Beach Co., with nearly 2 
acres of roof. Likewise, the Pope-Gosser China Co., Coshocton Brick Co., 
Coshocton Glove & Garment Co., Hunt-Crawford Corrugated Paper Co., 
Hay Huston Axle Co., Coshocton Ice & Cold Storage Co., Novelty Adver- 
tising Co., and others too numerous to mention. 3 

d we induce such shrewd business men as the heads of these .. 
mammoth manufacturing plants to use J-M Asbestos Roofing if it had not 
given their next-door neighbors entire satisfaction? 

The business men of Coshocton, as well as in all parts of the country, 
have been so unanimous in adopting this ready-to-lay stove (asbestos) roof- 
ing, because we have proved to them, as we can also prove to you, that it is 
absolutely fire-proof; that it contains nothing that canrot, melt, crack or 
deteriorate with age; and that, because cf its long life and the fact that it 
never needs coating or repairs, z¢ costs less per year of service than any 


So has the James B, Clow & Sons 


Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis 
Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
New Orleans Pittsburgh n Francisco 











LEER LOVES EEL ERP DED LEOSIIRE S LOELEG LIES LESS IESE ERE NE LLE LEG NSE LLDPE LILLE IP POY 


NEW IDE 


” Manure Spreader 


Full of New Ideas 


Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 

spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 
evener spreading—nochoking—yet it tracks 
with standard wagon. 


Write for full Information 


Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
you. Write for complete literature today. 


. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 
k 140Sycamore Street, 


Coldwater, Ohio. 





GASOLINE ENGINES 
for PUMPING WATER # 


pore 


The above picture shows our Combined Engine 
ard Pump, and is one of the many types of outfits 
shown inourcatalog. You need, right on your farm, one of our 
engines, as it will save you much work and earn you money, 
‘you can use the above outfitalso for spraying, and then have the 
engine for any cther work. Write us today, tell us what you want 
to do with an engine and get prices, and the FIRST buyer 
fn each locality gets aspecial price. Do it now, write us today. 


Waterloo Engine Works, 137 Liberty St., N. Y.City 


STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
z 








Direct from Factory, Freight Paid, and safe 
delivery insured. en after 


GNE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
I de 
GOLD COIN 
RAI- GES 
what makes s stove good. 
Our Profit Sharing Plas 
will interest ve"; 
GOLD COLN STOVE Co0., 
1 @ak St., Troy, N. ¥. 


WOULD YOU 


Show this wholly visible bd 9-4 
writer to your friends and let 
them see wherein it excells 














Only One 
Question 
To decide 


NOT whether lightning pro- SenjaminFranklis 
tection is worth while. Originator of 
BUT what SYSTEM—that Lightning Control 

is the question, 
Over 2000 Insurance Companies have 
given their opinion and backed it up by 
notable reductions in insurance rates, They 
are unanimous in declaring in favor of the 


Dodd System 
of Lightning Control 


the invention and discovery of West Dodd. No house 
so protected has ever been destroyed by lightning. 
The DODD SYSTEM is based upon scientific data dis- 
covered and gathered originally byus. We know how 
and why, whereas others try to copy our methods. 
Lightning Views Free. Send for our large lightning 
book showing actuallightning photographs. e: 

to any skeptic that the Dodd System gives absolute 
oe yee snes we guarantee your safety under bind- 

contract, 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
7176th Avenue, 


West Dodd, Discoverer 
Perfected Lightning Contrel 





[JaceySSilos 


I give you better quality umber and construction, save 
you $10 to $30. Best patented doors,extra strong patented 
boops and many other special fimtures, Lacey Silos are built 
to last 20 years—write for booklet. My prices will surprise you. 


ELMER B. LACEY, Boz 30, Union, N. ¥. 





Des Moines, Ia. | 











Try a Little Adv in A A 





More elements of cost enter into the 
production of a crop of tobacco than 
that of any other farm crop in this sec- 
tion. Very few growers realize what it 
actually costs to bring into a market- 
able shape the tobacco crop, and I 
doubt if any of them have ever 
kept an itemized account of the va- 
rious expenses that figure in its pro- 
duction. If they did they certainly 
would not sell it in the bundle at 8 
cents per pound, or even 10 cents, The 
careful business man always consults 
his cost sheet before placing a sale 
price on his goods. The tobacco grower 
keeps no cost sheet, has no well-de- 
fined idea of the actual cost and lets 
the buyer fix the price on his goods. 
How long would the business man 
prosper under the last conditions? 
Farmers growl at the price received 
and unanimously vote the tobacco 
dealer to be the most disagreeable and 
unsatisfactory middleman they have to 
contend with in all of.their farming 
operations, Yet they refuse to get to. 
gether on any common ground for 
mutual protection and year after year 
allow themselves to, be fleeced of any 
profit on their crop as well as out of 
most of the value of the labor ther 
expended in producing it, 

In the following I have taken a yield 
of 1000 pounds in the bundle per acre 
as a basis on which to figure. This 
weight per acre is generally the maxi- 
mum yield of Zimmer-Spanish, al- 
though during 1911, an exceptional 
year, many crops exceeded that figure. 
Ordinarily very few growers produc; 
1000 pounds, the majority of them 
falling below 800 pounds. Taking the 
last few years as a basis the average 
for this section runs under 800 pounds. 
With the exception of putting in the 
shed and hauling to market, the cost 
of producing a small yield is about 
the same per acre as the cost of a 
maximum yield. About the best land 
on the farm is usually selected for to- 
bacco, and it must be thoroughly 
tiled; hence every acre.of good tobac- 
co land is fully worth $100. 

I have not charged.against the to- 
bacco crop the interest on investment 
in other tools and implements found 
on every farm, but consider their use 
in preparing the tobacco ground and 
cultivating as fully offset by the use of 
tobacco barn during a portion of the 
year as a tool shed and for other 
purposes. 


Cost Assessment on Each Acre 


Barn ($600 for 5 years) 
Lathe 
Transplanter 

crop) 
Dry sprayer ° ° 
Stripping house ...... 
Water tank 


Tota! cost per acre of equip- 
CRON 55s sue ee Sle $245.22 


Annual Charges Against Crop 


Interest on investment, land and 
equipment, $245.25 at 6% .. 14.7 

Deterioration, barn and tools 
(2% on $145.25) 

Insurance on barn, stripping 
house ° 

Taxes on land and equipmen 
% of $245.25 SS oe 

Fence and deterioration 

Twenty loads of manure at 50 
cents . 

Hauling same; man and team 
two..0GyS < écy cweeee 

Plowing acre .... 

Preparing for tran 

Cost of plants . 

Cost of pulling plants and set 
ting . ee , 

Cultivating five times at 80 
cents 

Spraying twice, 
Tiaig, Ste s.s00 

Hoeing, suckering topping, etc 

Cutting and putting in barn, 
team and two men two days 

Taking from poles my 

Stripping 1000 pounds 

Fuel for stripping. labor of get- 
ting, etc . 

Cost of going after boxes at 10 
CENTS ..ccecses 

Cost of reboxing . 


eee ee eeereee 


| Cost of press per box 10 cents 
| Cost of hauling to market .... 
| Insurance and tobacco at 1-3 


cent per pound ......... 
Rent privilege ..... 
Neglect of farm char 

crop ..... 


| Reduced yie 


Total cost of production and 

delivering in the bundle ....$118.35 

The last three items need some ex- 
planation. Take the charge of $12.50 for 
rent privilege: the average farm in 
Ohio is about 88 acres, and whcre 
tobacco is not raised the tenant is 
charged for house rent and pasture 
and garden privileges. When tobacco 
is raised the tenant seldom pays 
rent or _ privilege. Hence it costs 
about $12.50 per acre. ; 


American Agriculturist 


chargeable to crop, is included be- 
cause of the extra time it takes ty 
produce tobacco. There is usually g 
neglect on the part of the tenant to. 
ward fences, fence rows and genera 
care and appearance of the farm that 
would amount to an average of $5 pe, 
acre, 

In the last charge made of $15, the 
amount is arrived at in this way: The 
portion of cultivated ground put in 
tobacco would probably on an average 
be one-fourth, so six acres of tobacco 
would mean 18 acres of corm. Whey 
tobacco is raised, corn is neglected at 
the most critical time and because of 
it, a low estimate of the loss in corn 
would be 10 bushels per acre.’ Some. 
times because of this neglect the corn 
yield is reduced fully 50%. One acre 
of tobacco represents about three 
acres of corn, reduced 10 bushels, 
means 30 bushels at 50 cents, er $15. 

Costs 12 Cents Per Pound 

The actual cost of producing a crop 
of Zimmer-Spanish tobacco making 
1000 pounds. per acre is close to 12 
cents per pound, How about the 








T. H. King 
grower who produces less than 1000 
pounds, and that includes 90% of 
them? About .75% of them get less 
than 800 pounds per acre, yet the cost 
per acre is almost the same, 

Because of the neglect of other 
crops incident to the proper care and 
cultivation of tobacco and the un. 
avoidable boss Caused thereby, taking 
the average tobacco yield for the past 
few years in this section, every pound 
of Zimmer has cost the producer close 
to 15 cents per pound. At the prices 
paid it has been profitable neither to 
the grower nor landowner, 

The grower has sacrificed much of 
his labor and the landowner has got- 
ten nothing for privileges and up- 
keep of buildings and other farm im- 
provements. There will have to be a 
readjustment of tobacco prices more 
in harmony with the cost of produc- 
tion or else the industry will be aban- 
doned: Cost of production wil! be 
covered only when the grower sets 
the price instead of the dealer, and 
that state of affairs can be brought 
about only by co-operation of pro- 
ducers. 

The above statement of cost does 
not include loss from fermentation 
and tax on crop in case it is not sold 
as soon as stripped. Zimmer that has 
been rehandled through the ware- 
houses of the National cigar leaf grow- 
ers’ union (1910 crop) has sold fer as 
high as 22 cents per pound, and | am 
informed by the secretary that this 
tobaceo, the crop that bought 22 
cents, was looked at by the dealers 
previously and an offer of only 8 cents 
per pound made. The tobacco re- 
handled and fermented by the ware- 
houses of the union and sold through 
them, I understand, has brought about 
double the price offered by the deal- 
ers. Trash tobacco that usually sells 
to the dealer from 1 to 1% cents per 
pound has recently brought 1® cents 
per pound when sold by the union. 
The secretary states that tobacco re- 
handled and fermented by the union 
warehouses loses scarcely any i2 
weight, but in some instances actually 
gains, so there is no loss to the grower 
by fermentation. The dealers have 
heretofore always striven to impress 
on the grower the great loss in weight 
he suffers when he buys their tobacce 
in the unfermented state, and fer- 
ments it in his warehouses. If re- 
handled properly there is necessarily 
no loss in weight by fermentation. If 
the growers will get together, put 
their product in shape and deal direct 
with the manufacturer the tobacco 
jobbers, trust will become as useless 
to the tobacco industry as the verm'- 
form appendix is to the human body. 
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Fifty-Six Years a Subscriber 


H, KING 





I ber I can give a better showing 

“John Brown Baker” by about 
I began taking American 
agriculturist in 1856, and soon after 
that began getting up clubs for it. 
First I got up a club and received as 
a premium Quimby’s Beekeeping. The 
next year I.received Fuller's Grape 
Culturist, and the three » following years 
{ had Johnson’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, Warder’s Pomology, and Web- 
ster’s Unabridged.“ Dictionary. Then 
{ got busy in a little love affair, mar- 
and had to do too much hustling 
But I have been @ 
the time ever 


tha 
two years. 


to get Up clubs. 
it most of 
a ice. 
t was always very much interested 
in Walks and Talks on the Farm by 
oseph Harris, and feel now that these 
‘ticles Were a great help to me as @ 
heginner in farm life. I think the 
agricultural papers do not get nearly 
the credit due them for what they are 
doing te uplift agriculture. Iam now 
teking six agricuitural papers. of 
course I don’t read all that is in them, 
but don’t lose much in the horticul- 
tural department. I think frequently 
one article pays for the six for more 
than one year. 








Handling the Immigrant 





Interesting figures regarding immi- 
gration are furnished by the commis- 
sioner-general of immigration. The 
total arrivals in 1911 were 1,030,300, 
some 100,000 less than the preceding 
year; 246% were barred. Of the ar- 
rivals nearly 60% were destined for 
the four states of Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania. 
The largest elements in this immi- 
gration were South Italians, approxi- 
mating 160,000. There were 91,000 
Hebrews, 71,000 Polish and 66,000 
Germans. 

The report of the commissioner says 
various organizations are struggling 
with the problem of putting the alien 
where he is needed, and preventing 
his settling in colonies in the large 
cities and centers of industry, to 
which places most immigrants of to- 
day wish to go. He believes’ the 
problem of distribution, in so far as 
it relates to others than settlers, will 
be solved by the natural law of supply 
and demand. The report points out 
that much of the immigration is arti- 
fi ; it is stimulated by persons and 
corporations who have some ax to 
tind, whether it be increasing the 
passenger business, loaning of money, 


~— 





f as labor brokers, etc. The alien 
a the country suffer alike. AS re- 
gards the physical, mental and moral 
defects of immigrants, the commis- 
sioner believes progress is being 
made, but there is much room for im- 
provement. 





West Virginia Farm Brevities 

Fair Fruit Prospect—Owing to 
scarcity of feed in Mason Co cattle 
were turned to pasture early, which 
is keeping it short. Cattle are very 


thin, especially milch cows. Lambs 
look fine. Hogs are very’ scarce. 
Hay, straw and mill fed are still 
Very scarce and high. Three to five- 


year-old horses sell from $150 - to 
$175 ea. Farmers are very much be- 
hind with work. Tobacco plants look 
very promising. Seed potatoes are 
very scarce at $1.75 to $2 p bu. Good 
seed corn is very scarce. -Early ap- 
ples are budding, fair prospect for 
crop. Peaches will make 1-3 to % 
crop if not killed. Some wheat looks 
very poor where no fertilizer was 
used; will make only 40% of crop, 
general average about 65 to 70%. 
Many grapevines, prune trees, etc, are 
winterkilled. Owing to scarcity of 
Seed and price potato acreage will be 
gteatly reduced. 


Pleasant Co—Grass is growing 
finely. Stock wintered well and is 
mostly all out on pasture. Farmers 
are very much interested in pure- 


bred stock. A large acreage is being 
plowed for corn. Wheat looks prom- 
ising, Only a small acreage was 
Sown last fall. Much spraying is be- 
ing done, Fruit prospect is very fav- 
orable so far. Horses, cattle and 
hogs are very scarce and high. 
Farmers have begun to see the value 
of cowpeas as a soil improver and 
feed and quite a few will be sown 
this summer, Feed is very scarce and 
high, hay $28 p ton, corn 9c p bu. 

Mineral Co—Feed is scarce and high, 
hay sells at $30 p ton. Most farmers 


have turned stock on — Some 
arms were sold this sprin D. R. 
Bailey sold his farm for = . L. 
Hines sold 120 acres for $3000. E. T. 


i ifritz sold the Sam Urice farm to 
nillard Twigg for $1600. Potatoes 
$15 seed are $2 _bu, for table use 
or Cows are to ea, horses 

“) to $250,. clover seed $14 p bu, 
timothy $8.50. larger acreage will 
be planted to corn and oats than last 
year. A larger acreage will be planted 
to tomatoes for the new canning fac- 

Ty at Keyser. Roads are in bad 
Condition generally, . Work on the 
®ew railroad from Keyser to the Twin 





Mountain orchard, a distance of about 
25 miles, is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible. A crop of peaches is ex- 
pected on orchards located on high 
ground, On low ground trees winter- 
killed. 

Wetzel Co—Corn is 90c p bu, oats 
Tic, middlings $2.25 p 100 ibs, eggs 15c 
Pp doz, potatoes $2.25, and scarce. Ha: 

s $30 p ton, mlk 5c p qt, horses $17 
ro $200, sheep $3 p head, cows $35. 
Horses should advance in price be- 
cause many have died recently. There 
is every indication of plenty of fruit. 
The Barred Plymouth Rock is the fa- 
vorite breed of chickens here. Roads 
are very poor, with very few improve- 
ments, Prospects are good for a crop 
of wheat. Mr Morris of Wileyville 
has sowed an acre of alfalfa, 
and it is doing finely. 

Cathoun Co—We have had just 
enough rain to make plowing good. 
Farmers are getting their oats in fine 
shape. Trafic was stopped for a 
while owing to the very muddy condi- 
tion of the roads. Seed potatoes are 


$2 p bu. Cattle are very high on ac- 
count of scarcity < feed. “Horses 
bring from $100 to $200 ea. We are 


having lots of trading in real estate. 
No one made any sugar to amount 
to anything. Good prospects for corn 
this coming season.—[Kay Depue. 

Grant Co—Feed is high, hay rang- 
ing from $20 to $30 p ton, corn $1 p 
bu, cats 65c. Farm land near Peters- 
burg is rapidly advancing in price, 
owing to a new railroad. A market 
place for produce has caused land to 
go up in price. Some farmers are ex- 
perimenting with alfalfa. As yet it 
is not raised on a large scale. There 
is a movement on foot for a corn 
growing contest and fair. The peach 
crop was frozen in the bud. Not many 
of the trees will bloom. Apples prom- 
ise well. Potatoes sell for $1.75 p bu. 
Good seed potatoes are hard to get. 

Notes from Preston—Farm opera- 
tions have been at a standstill on ac- 
count of wet weather. No oats sown 
yet; plowing about half done. Feed 
is scarce and high. Hay is $22 p ton, 
potatoes $1.25 p bu. Grass is ‘making 
a very nice start. 





Postal Savings Banks have received 
aggregate deposits since their opening 
very much greater than most people 
believed possible. Up to the first of 
April deposits aggregated nearly 
20 million dollars, and even so con- 
servative an institution as the National 
city bank of New York believes there 
is “a reasonable prospect that by the 
end of the present calendar vear this 
amount will have increased to 40 or 
50 millions.” More than 8000 post- 
offices have been designated as savings 


offices. When the business is extended 
to fourth-class offices, this number 
will be greatly augmented. Under 


a recent ruling of the postmaster gen- 
eral, a depositor may open an account 
in any savings depository office of his 
selection, but he must confine his 
deposits to that one office. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 
DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
urist. At a cost of only L.-3 
cents a word you can advertise anything you 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and ¢ach initial or a number counts 
as one word. m accémpany éach order, and 
advertisement must have —— on, a8 we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to 

COPY must be received yeiaer 








to guarantee inser- 


tion in issue of the earring "vook. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at Ba Bp Ay oe 


our REAL ESTATE MAREET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head. thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE ay oa “Farmers’ Exchange” 
wes > only six cents a word each insertion. 
ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 





WORTH CAREFUL READING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 




















RHOPE ISLAND RED eggs and chicks from COWPEAS $2. $2.50 bushel bushel, Crimson clover seed 
southern Rhode Island, the heart of the Bed dis- $7 i clover seed $12, $12.50 bushel 
ee, Oe and $15 per me; se and $70 per 1 JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 

s ARKER, verton, I 

. DAHLIAS, 25 varieties $1; gladiolas $1 100; post- 
CRELLBRSTRASS White Orpingtin coxs $2 per 15. ees, Stawe. J. L. MOORE, Northbere, Maes 

ockerel ite wk Dustin strain, EZADING V "TIES o 

Sass 41 1d, #2 ioh, “THOMAS CHAW FORD, Kio: | "GS CAGE Sadak Bee 
5 . 
VEGETABLE PLANTS—Nam ts. A. 

Lag ay a $3. English Indian Runnet [| CROFT, Garrison, N Y. cgstie: weet oa. 
ducks, white eggs, 13; drakes, $1.25; ducklings, 

35 omits each. T. ROMA: Rahway, N J. ont. BERRY PLANTS, $2, 1000 up. PAINE, 
Ve t. 

BARRED ROCKS, Thompson strain, S C White - * 

Leghorns, Young’s strain. Eggs, 15, $1; 10, $3.50. | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, Mil 

40 EQGS~.$3. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, | 190%, SALE No. 2 American po 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, Brahmas. 19 varieties. | price write DAVID P. LASHER. R F DP 2 Am- 
Catalog. SAM MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. sterdam, N Y¥ j a 

BUFF ORPINGTON eggs 15 $1, 30 $1.75, 100 $5. 7 -ROUS 
White Holland turkey eggs, 9 $2.50 Shepherd male MISCELLANEOU 5, 


pups. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 





ROSE COMB Rhode Island a 
Indian Runner duck eggs 


met ing list free. 
$1 L. MO 
GOMERY, Route 2, Wheeling, 


y ONT- 
Ww " 








YEAR is now 


THR SCHOOL drawing to a close 
anil. it is just at this time that the detic enc's of 
your sche ols will be most prominent in your mind 
Now is the time therefore to consider how the schools 
might tbe improved to betier serve the needs of you 


apd your community Don’t forget that if the schools 








INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS The mortgage lif- | are not preparing your boys and your girls to take 
ters. Eggs for hatching Send for cireular H. @G. their place and to maintain themselves in the 
CAMP, Star Route No 1, Salem, 0 work-a-day world, they are not fulfiiling thelr mis 

sion. Is there any good reason why they should 

LARGE, WHITE EGGS for hatehi from Indian | net? Write te BETTER ne ‘HOOLS, care Orange 
— ducks, also Columbian Wyan lotic eggs. ALVA | Judd Co, for free material that will point a way te 

ARRIS, South Hammond, N Y. better school work, 315 ith Ave, New York, N ¥ 

DAY-OLD CHICKS, eggs for hatching: all kinds, JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
any quantity; reasonable. Write wants. BROOKSIDE | typing. catalogs, booklets, papers, ete "ress work at 
POULTRY FARMS, Nelson, Pa. lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited te 

submit samples of what you want printed or pub- 
=» wae om " —s and quotations will be furnished Low prices 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN enes for sale big runs in standard sizes HE PHELPS 


from -Kulp’s great WARD W. 


DASEY, Fraukford, 


winter-laying strain 
y 





EGGS—Single Comb White Leghor: 
layers. Cireular _ free. VIEWPOINT 
FARM, Delaware, N J. 


winners and 
POULTRY 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Crys- 





tal White Orpington eggs. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 

EGGS FROM MAMMOTH Toulouse geese and 
Bronze turkeys, $2 per sitting. MES A. R. NOR- 


TON, Selden, LL 
PURE WHITE EGGS for hatching, 





from fine In- 





dian Runner ducks. MRS MARLIN GAYTON, 
*avilion, N Y. 3 
MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 14 strain; eggs $1 


per 1l, 86 <d 100. BROOK VIE we STOCK FARMS, 


Pulaski, N 


PARTRIDGE ba yt Ist a 
RS G. I 





B hamton, 
Mi Ac OM ER, 








1911. Eggs $2.50 per 15 
Greene, N Y 

THE FARMER'S FOWL—Rose Comb Reds, eggs $1 
per sitting. Catalog H free. THOS WILMER, Rich- 
land, N Y. 

WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS, Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs. FRED RUPRACHT, Fernwood. y 





30 FISHEL’S WHITE ROCK eggs, $1.60; 100, $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


EGGS AND CHICKS, Single Comb Brown Lee 
horns. S. V. WILLIAMS, Keymar, Md 























P rr BLISHING (6, Springfleld, Mass. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS offer for 


Special 





fay. Six postals, om one negative, it HATRE 
BROS 62 Main St, Fitchburg, Mass 

FOR —_— Have no use for Scha runabout. 
I offer ‘ bargal Good running order 


Address BOX 2, Turnpike, Pa 


HARDWOOD ASHES—Best fertilizer in use. 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterborough, Ontano. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—tThe Jewish agri- 
cultural and industrial aid society has on ite lists 
men wishing to obiain employment on farms, Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 














and willing to work f you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or « married man, with 
or without experience Ours is philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour 





age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 
no commission te employer or employee Address 
FARM LABOR BUREAU, 173 Seeond Avenue, New 
| York City. 
i 
| WANTED—Government postotice clerks. Exam 


inations everywhere Farmers eligible, Common 


soon 





























education sufficient Get prepared by fosmer — 
, . strain, | States_ civil service examiner. Write for Tree vk - 
2g OSE COMB White Jeghoms. Sreat laying strain, | i¢. PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 
4 | 813, Rochester, N 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 61 per 12. ZENAS WANTED—Rail 4 . . 
, | } cD—Rallway mali clerks, rural and city 
LAWYER, Mineral Springs, N Y. carriers, postofiice clerks Thousands jnceded. we 
. “*K ° Teaser a tions soon. Trial lesson ree, rite 
BARRED ROCK EGGS $1.50 per 30. RUSSELL | Semi . 
BROTHERS, Hammondsyille, 0. OZMENT, 107 B, St Louis. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, 15 eges $1, $5 per 100. | AGENTS 
MATTIE KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. j 
ARANTEED BGG! Twenty varieties. G. C. | . AGENTS—Farm_ gates, four to 20 , os long, $2. 
Se yy tee Teams CHARLES TOWNLEY, "Dryden, N 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK eggs, $1.00 per 15. A MARKET 
p. SaTH, ‘Sodus, NY. 'OUR REAL ESTATE 
Six Cents a Word 
LIVE STOCK 
BEST FARM IN TOWN—22 good cows included 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS edie - a Income from start Fine herd of 22 cows included 
e “a m™ tf greed = stoc ees tl this 145-aere fare to lose immediate! 
for hatching from Single Comb Rhode island Reds, Level fields cut 50 tons hay, pastur for 25 cows, lots 
Columbian Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, Pearl Guineas, | of wood and timber, 50 fruit trees; splendid set of 
Cayuga and Rouen ducks. CRANEBROOK FARM, | putldings, all in good repair that will please your 
Port Byron, N Y. wife; 2-story, uit ma house, maple shade, pure 
ater: 60-ft | ’ early vw, big bak 
REGISTERED Holstein male calves at farmers’ ee stable, and outbuildl near — eA 
Prices, choicely bred. fine individuals HILLHURST | stores, creamery; $6800 tales all, part cash. Ali 
FARM, F. H. Rivenburgh, Prop, Munnsville, N ¥ details and traveling directions to see this and « 
42-acre farm for $1200 om easy terms, page & 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire pic Southdown “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 85,” just out, copy free 
sheep cheap. _Unfading roofing slate at wholesale. | iustrated and Glled with a wonderful assortment of 
W, M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa money-making farms. We pay buyers’ R R fares 








HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, handsome marked 
a. nearly 17 pounds butter at three years. Price $35 
L. ROBERTS, Basking Ridge, N J 
100 GRADE HOLSTEIN HELFER calves from ™ 
bereulin tested cows, $10 each. VF o b cars. eG 


FANCHER, 


BERKSHIRE and Yorkshire pigs. Kegistered stock. 
Satisfaction always given. W. 8. CUTHBEWT, Ham- 
mond, N Y 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA pigs and Guernsey 
= — Farmers’ prices. N. D. SNYDER, Lacey- 
ville, a. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS and a yearting boar for 
sale. C. HENRY PEASE, Mapleton, 


PURE SHORTHORN bull calves $3 
HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Pa 


La Fayette, N 














ts 
a“ 


each. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 





MOYER’S SINGLE COMB White orns, 263-286 
strain, 15 eggs $1.75, 100 $8, 500  Dmdy infertiles made 
good. as chicks $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100, 
dead made jal mating, 6 hens 
and eockereh, Pn Soe these, t1 1 each. Indian ne 
ner duck each. Circular free. GRAN 

MOYER, rot Pisin, nm. % 


FOWLS AND EGGS for sale. Eggs from Single 
Comb Brown and White Leghorns, Rhode {Island 
Reds, White and Columbian Wyandoties and Amer- 
ican Dominiques. A No 1 stock: One sitting, $1; 
sittings, $1.75; three sittings ; 50 cags or more, 
5 cents each. BR. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, 
N Y. 








MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize winning 
strains, White and Brown hagheres, Be and Dark 
Brahmas, Barred Rocks, Rhode Reds, White 
Wysndottes. Eggs reasonable. 


; Catalog gratis. F. 
M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


HONE’S ROSE COMB REDS are deep wine red in 
color and superior layers of large brown eggs. Hatch- 


ing eges from layers and _ Schenect and 
Albany winners. R. HONE, Crescent Hill Farm, 
Sharon Springs, N ¥. 











BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Legho 

rred Rocks. Strong, livable. 

From oreus, , free 

delivery guaranteed. r free. LEY GRIN- 
L, Sodus, N ¥. 

analt BASED 6 C White ong Brown Leghem 
. Hatebing ages from stock bred , 3 

ne on Pekan YARDS. ‘Bas- 




















BERKSHIRES—40 head. poem sell. Write quick, 
CLARK BROS, Freeport 

O IC, best strain. If interested. write FPRISHIE 
CO, Savona, N Y. 

DUROC PIGS $7. S. WEEKS, DBeGraff, 0. 

DOGS 

FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken fox and beagle 
hounds, also a few unbroken pups. Stamp for ¥ 
AMBROSE s. TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa 

SCOTCH ag ge eer bred beautifully 
marked puppies, very intelligent, shipped on approval; 
males $5. WM KETCH, Cohocton, N 





stock driving 


COLLIE PUPS—The subelligent kina, 
$5 «each. STOCK 


strain: price CLOVER NOOK 
FARM, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 


KEFIELD. Charleston 
and All Head 





600,000 EARLY JERSEY WA 
Wakefield, Henderson’s Early Summer 


Séth St 
Greeley 748. 


gk. A. STROUT, 47 W 


and 170 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, r 





» ACRES —5 
New Yerk. On 
through farm; h 
floors laid, 
barn, new last 
driveway through 
timber, oak, pine and 


RR stati in southern 
level road; good Water; creek runs 
se newly papered and painted, new 
running water in the kitchen; basement 
fall, with approach at beth ends 
basement 12 feet wide; 5 acres 
hemlock enough to pay for 
farm; orchard of pears, cherries, plums and large 
grape vine; also small fruit Splendid location fer 
poultry farm. Will keep 7 cows and 
Everything about the farm in Al shape. 
$1600. This is a bargain Send for our list of 
southern New York farms, I have them all sizes and 


miles from 





prices. HIRAM MINTZ Farm Exchange, 304-305 
Phelps Bidg, Binghamton, N Y¥ 
100-AORE FARM $1066—Oneida county, N Y¥Y 


acres rolling fields; 
cows; lots ef wood 
2% wiles to village: 
poultry house, wood 


Buildings insured for $1000. 55 
spring-watered pasture for 15 
and timber; on main road; 
ged T-room house, 40-ft barn, 


shed, hog house; pure water, maple shade; owner 
very old; must sell before planting; only $1000, $600 
eash, easy terms. Full details and traveling diree- 


tions to see this and hen a  Femapeenie farm bargains 

between Albany and Buff, N Y, many with compete 
equipment, page 25, mit’s Farm Catalog 36." 
copy free. We pay buyers’ R fares. 

A. STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, and 

tio Broadway, New York. Telephone, Greeley 3748. 


geeur BROS—TIf interested in land you haw 
seen, send name of county. We will mail you 
omelal topographical report, acreage under cultiva- 
products, ete. Thee reports have 
of prospective buyers 
od great expense. Our _ service 
Our report in 20 days 
with "pnnotographs of western farm, 
lands if desired. WRIGHT BROS 
Draisers, San Francisco, Chicago. 
958 Broadway, New Yor! 





charge $1 in ad- 
Special appraisals 
ranch or orchard 
Real Estate ApD- 
Main office address 





$1650 BUYS 109-ACRE FARM, 2 miles railroad 
town, 1 mile creamery, school, church: good builld- 
ings; ——e fruit: spring water; $750 
will include 


balance $2500 
VALLEY F! FARM AGENCY, 











Early cabbage poms, $2 per 1000, 5000 $9. Earliana Owego, N 
and Chalk’s Early J tomato plants $3 per 1000, 
— <: a owball caulifiower $4. peppers $4. 75-ACRE FARM for gale, near Salisbury; good 
Sweet potatoes .2.25 per 1000. | dwelling and fruit. Price $1600, For full partion- 
Tranaplanted cabbage pute. 7 and oa lars write SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md. 
$5 per I i] 50. 
explants $15 pe, 1000 100 $2.25. how FOR GALB—Good farm 300 or 300 sere: Bes 
cheap, but - plants” for buildings, within % mile store, school, ~~ 


man who anne ‘or profit. W. ROCHELAZ & 
SONS, (Vegetable plants —— 4 14 years), Chester, 
NJ. 





FOR SALE—C lettuce, beets, all kinds, $1 
per 1000, caulitower 2.50 per 1000, sweet potatoes, 


ra = 








of 
EMERSON GREGORY, Bengall, Dutéhess Co, N YT 
a ACRES—Rest soil: modern buildings; in villegs 
fruit. Finest location; easy terms. Lataloc. 
Guo GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y. 


par, BOLAND, farm circular free. L&LANT’ 








long journeys _ 


stock and tools. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Only Watch 


“Sold 


. Here is the only watch made in 
America that cannot be sold by mail. 
Wesell the South Bend Watch through 
jewelers only. For only jewelers are 
capable of giving a watch regulation 
to the buyer’s personality. That is 
necessary to €very good watch. 
Watches fun differently for different 
people. If you ride a great dealina 
motor car, a jolting farm wagon or 
on railroad trains, or if you stoop 
over much at your work, your watch 
is affected and should be regulated to 
offset the conditions, Only an expert 
jeweler can so regulate it. 

There are hundreds of watches that 
don’t keep good time in your neigh- 
borhood. You never heard of a South 
Bend that doesn’t. That’s because 
every South Bend is regulated to the 
buyer’s personality, just as we’ve ex- 
plained above. 


<South Rend” 


No mail order watch gets such care- 
fulregulation. No other watch of any 
_kind gets as good regulation, for no 
other is regarded by jewelersas South- 
Bend-Jewelers regard the South Bend. 
These men take pride in their work 
on these watches. Eachis an expert, 
for we will sell only to experts. 

Thus, when you buy a South Bend 

Watch, you are buying more than 
merely ‘‘a watch.’? You are buying 
an ‘‘accurate time service’’ that will 
last for years. 

If that’s what you want, get a South 
Bend and have it 
regulated to your 
personality by an 
expert South- 
Bend-Jeweler. 

Write us now for 
free book, “How 
Good Watches Are 


Made.” It tells all 
about watches. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY, 5 Alvin Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Only by Jewelers 








The Most Wonderful Watch 
in the World 


Every South Bend Watch is six months 
in the course of construction and often 
six months more under factory regulation. 

Each is inspected 411 times in the proc- 
esses and each must run in a test—and 
run accurately — for 700 hours before it 
is deemed good enough for the name 
“South Bend.” 

It is this precaution and care in the 
making that gives jewelers a watch that 
they can regulate perfectly. Here is a 
letter from one of these jewelers: 

SoutTH Benp WatTcH ComMPAny, 

South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: We all like flattery, but es- 
pecially do we like genuine praise. We 
want to praise you alittlieon your watches, 

Out of all the South Bend Watches we 
have sold, we have had Jess trouble with 
them than any other watch we have ever 
sold. Wehavesold quite a bunch of them 
this last fall and after a month's runnin 
the greatest variation we have noticed 
has been two minutes. Some have run as 
ciose as ten seconds. We sell no other 
kind when it is possible to sel] a South 











100) | There 


Go Wire Prices!!! 


Smooth Galvanized Wire—Telephone Wire—Nails and Staples are a part | 
of gq Date Whe, Waren Wing eee ae purchase ever made in the history of this kind .of Ft ETH, 
As long as it lasts, and until all is sold or reserved, we will dispose of it at prices heretofore unheard of, 


Brand New Wire Fencing 
Less Than 1c Per Running Foot 


Remember, please, that we guarantee every foot of 
p— % material to be brand nev. wt nat, of a Tis 
uality, in every conceivable hei and quality. In 
tus lot there are also odds and. ends, perhaps just 
what. you are looking for. 
In Be s one all will be pesemn go ng long 
in uality or quantity. 

Smooth Galvanized. ire, Woven Wire Fencing, Nails 
of every description and size, wire gates. posts, in fact 
everything that comes unde the classification of steel 
i Write at once Of use coupon. below for full 
Reservation will be made in any quantity 

desired for future shipment, y 
This is, indeed, an unusual opportunity that was never 
before and per will-never again offered. We 
buy our supplies at sheriffs’, receivers’ and manufac- 
turers’ sales and can and do at all times undersell man- 
ufacturers and dealers. But this is an exceptional, out 
of the ordinary purchase, which permits offering materia 
at a very considerable reduction on even ouraisual prices. 
Do not overlook this supertuaitz. even though, you 
may not now be in need of these supplies. If desired, 
we will hold your requirements until you are ready for 
delivery later. All goods offered subject to priot sale. 
We could not begin to supply these materials at these 
prices when this lot is gone. 
will send you catalog 


CONDITIONS 
SPECIAL SALE en ar 
CHICAGO HOUS 


as the 
Wire, 


Send us your name 
and address. State 
which particular item 
or items in ip let ren 
are interested in. We 





your request, lay aside a supply as ordered for your 
future delivery. We will/protect your purchase in this 
manner. Remember that all goods are either subject 
to private sale or reservation. Guick action is necessary 
if you wish to participate in this unequalled slaughter 
sale of staple necessities. You may either send us your 
name and address ina letter or by postal, for full and com- 
plete information, carefully describing in detail this 
material, or you may use the coupon for the purpose. 
Address all inquiries 


SPECIAL WIRE SALE COUPON 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
35th and tron Sts., Dept. C 25 
Gentlemen; 
Without any promise to purchase, please send me 
rices, catalog and full particulars of your special 
fot of Wire, Wire Fencing, etc, 





Chicago. 





NamMe.....sesccssccvecscesecece 


R.F.D 





eerevesece 


County..... atésaaaned cvccccccccesoccttMeoccecccessescoe 














Less 


Chicago 


than 2‘ec per day 


for five years will not only buy an 8’ Goodhue Windmill 


and 


buy all your repairs, and 


80’ Steel Tower, but will pay for all your pumping 


ish you with a new mill an 


tower if yours is destroyed within five years by cyclone, 
tornado, run-away teams or any other cause exceps$ 
willful abuse or neglect. 


You cannot even pum; 


D water for that sum in 


will amount to more than that. You 


your any 
other way. The time you lose starting and stepping 
y 


your ome 


ord to use any other power for pumping. 


are eeene, 


Goodhue Windmills 
safe, are self-ciling, close govern 
the most power out of ee. 


| Over seeding operations, 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


-~Wheat—, --Corn—, 
1912 1911 1912 1911 
5% .90 .79 53 
-96% 5 
-90 
-90% 
-98 te 
97% 


Oats, 
1911 
33 
39% 


Minneapolis 
Liverpool 
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| At Chicago, wheat has continued the 
| center of attraction in the grain mar- 

kets, but oats and cor:. also received 

much attention, It has been a con- 

tinued. period of uncertainty and un- 
| rest over the start-off of the new crop. 
| Reports from the field have been 

widely divergent, yet the general drift 

of testimony told of further realiza- 
} tion of serious damage to winter 
|; Wheat prospects. The keenest inter- 
est awaits the forthcoming May re- 
ports, which will carefully analyze and 
outline the true situation. Meanwhile 
trade advices to dealers, especially 
from Ohio westward to Kan inclusive, 
told of enormous areas of winter 
wheat land in the aggregate aban- 
doned and to be seeded to oats and 
corn. In the more northerly territory 
from Mich westward to the Dakotas 
inclusive there was further complaint 
of late spring; cold, wet weather in- 
terfering with seeding operations. 
Yet advices. from. the American 
northwest spoke of marked progress 
made in seeding spring wheat. Some 
hindrance to this was due to difficulty 
on the part of farmers in securing 
good and adequate supplies of seed. 
Across the line in Canada reasonable 
progress was reported in seeding 
wheat, yet season rather late. 

Under these influences the wheat 
market naturally maintained a high 
| level, July working up around $1.14 p 
bu and Sept 1.11. But at top prices 
speculative holders showed more dis- 
position to realize their profits. This 
served to whittle down prices some- 
what; yet support as a whole was gen- 
| erous, May wheat was greatly 
; unsettled within a moderate range, sell- 
ing above and below 1.16 p bu, with 
No 2 red winter in store 1.14@1.15, 
No 2 spring 1.08@1.17, durum wheat 
98c@1.12. Little attention was paid 
to foreign markets, which were rea- 
| sonably steady. Exports of bread- 
| stuffs were only moderate. 
| Corn sold last- week at the highest 

figure in years, 8lc for May, under 
bo buying of shorts who feared 
in regular warehouses, 
stocks 





stocks 
was also belief that 
in the interior have been sharply 
reduced, this unfavorable to the 
short interest; again, uncertainty 
due to the 
late spring and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of seed corn. Yet this was tem- 
pered by the fact that more or less 
of the abandoned_winter wheat area 
will be eventually given over to corn. 
The cash business was fairly large at 


} small 


top prices around 80@8lc p bu; July 


} 


fairly active above and below 78c, A 
small speculative business was re- 
ported in Dec corn (new crop de- 
livery) around 63c, this for grain not 
yet seeded. ’ 

Oats were relatively weaker than 
other cereals under advices of gen- 
erous seeding operations, yet former 
high quotations were maintained. May 
oats sold at 56144@58c p_ bu, July 
53% @d4'%c, and Sept, new crop de- 
livery, 43% @ 44c. 

The rye market was a small affair, 
with No 2 to go to store around 96c 
p bu. Barley was in about the recent 
demand, prime to fcy maiting $1.38@ 
1.37 p bu, low grades 90¢c@1.10. 

Field seeds were quiet and dull. 
Prime timothy 14%c p lb, clover 20% 
@21c, No 1 flaxseed around $2.15 


| p bu. 


| 


i 
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WRECKING COMPANY) 


35th and fron Streets, Dept. C 25 


| meeting a moderate sale. 


| 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all: instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 

At New York, for this time of 
year apples are in good demand and 
market firm. Spy and Greening head 
the list at $5.50 p bbl for the very 
choicest, Spitzenberg and Winesa 
2.50 @ 3, King and Baldwin 2.50@4.50, 
bx apples 1.25@3.25 p bx. 

At apples are quoted as 
The supply 
of cooler stock remains good, and the 
feeling in the market is a little heavy. 
Baldwin, Spy and Spitzenberg are 
quoted at $3.75@4 p bbl for fcy stock. 
Steele Red and Jonathan 3.75 @4.50, 
Winesap 3.50@5.25, Yellow Twig 4.50 
@5.50, other standard varieties 3@ 
8.75. Western bx apples range from 
1@4 p bx. 


Chicago, 


At New ‘York, arrivals have been 
@ little lighter than recently, but were 
larger at Boston. and Chicago. This 





fact is giving evidence of the previous 


American Agriculturigt 


expectation that later production may 
result in a larger late spring and sum- 
mer surplus than a year ago. Fresh 
gathered eggs sell at 19% @22\4- p 
doz, near by hennery 20% @23c, ducks 
eggs 19@25c, goose eggs 25@35c. 

Although late in arriving, the sea- 
son’s rush of eggs to market proved 
very heavy in the west late in Ap 
Stocks in storage at the close of the 
month- were much heavier than ap- 
ticipated early in the season: a lib- 
eral proportion of these owned 
country operators, 


Storehouses in New York, also 
banks, are advancing 15c p doz on 
storage eggs packed in Apr. A f: 
packers in the trade are advancing a 
full $5 p case of 30 doz. 

At Chicago, miscellaneous lots of 
eggs sell at 16@17c, with prime firsts 
1844¢, storage packed, firsts 20c, du 
eggs do, gouse eggs 35c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries are 
slightly higher and N C stock is sell- 
ing at 20@35c p qt, 6utside figure for 
the finest Klondike. South Carolina 
are in light receipts, showing poor 
quality and rarely exceeding 10@ 20c. 
A few of the best Fla have sold up 
to 25c, poor stock range as low as $1 
@1.50 p cra, 

At Chicago, the cranberry market 
is weak, and holders realize it is time 
for cleaning up. They are offering 
good berries at $6@8 p bbl. Consign- 
ments of strawberries are large, and 
good Tonchatoula are selling at 2.50 
p 24-pt case. Some berries below this 
class sell at about 2. Hammond is 
quoted at 75c@1.25. Oranges sell at 
2@2.75 p bx, grape fruit 3@8, lemons 
2.25 @ 4.25. 

Hay and Straw 
New York, market continues 
firm on all descriptions of tim- 
hay; supply is short and prices 
sustained. Prime timothy hay 
as high as $1.65 p 100 lbs, No 1 
1.55, No 38 1.35@1.40, clover °1.454 
1.50, rye straw 1, oats Tic. 

At Chicago, offerings of hay con- 
tinue small, with demand good. Prices 
have lately advanced in all large mar 
kets, and at Chicago choice timoth) 
hay is quoted at $25.50@26.50 p ton. 
No 1 25@ 25.50, No 3 18@21, rye straw 
10@11, oat 9.50@10, wheat 8.50@9. 

Maple Products 

At New York, demand for maple 
Sugar, also syrup is very dull, with 
sugar quoted at 10@11%e p lb, syrup 
65 @ 75c p gal. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, demand is good and 
prices continue firm-on all kinds of 
mill feeds, with coarse, western spring 
bran in 100-lb sks, to arrive, selling 
as high as $29 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings do, linseed oil meal 30, red dog 
in 140-Ib sks 32.25, brewers’ meal 2.0) 
p 100 lbs, grits 2.10, flakes 2.40, 

Onions 

At New York, onion market is due 
for a decline because of heavy re- 
ceipts of Tex onions. Several loads 
have arrived in the past week or lt) 
days, thus greatly augmenting the 
stocks. Early last week Tex onions 
sold as high as $2.25@2.65 p cra, Ber- 
muda were quoted at 2.40@2.60, old 
red 150@4 p bag, yellow 1.50@4.50, 
Egyptian 3.25@3.50 p bag. 

Potatoes 

Estimated receipts of foreign pota- 
toes at New York from Oct 1 te Apr 
27 are 2,073,000 bags. Receipts sinc« 
May 1 have been very light, most 
buyers on the other side having quit 
shipping. A large portion of the ar- 
rivals of foreign potatoes of lat 
have been poor. 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
liberal supply, especially foreign, and 
the market weak. Very good No 1 for- 
eign potatoes are selling at $2@2.05 p 
bag downward and only a few fcy 
bright reach 2.25@2.50. Demand for 
old domestic is slow, and only a fev 
are arriving. New potatoes sell well, 
and the market is steady at former 
prices. Sweet potatoes are in light 
supply but steady. Bermuda, new 6.5) 
@850 p bbl, Fla’ 6.50@7.75, L I 4@ 
4.50, Md and Va late crop 3@3.5N, 
state 3.75@4 p 180 lbs in bulk, Me 3.85 
@4.15, Jersey 5 bskt, 


At 
very 
othy 
fully 
sells 


sweet 1.25@2 p 
southern 2@38 p bbl. 


At Chicago, the market continues to 
show firmness, and prices are slightly 
higher. Fancy Rural in. bulk are in 
particularly good demand, and are 
selling up to $1.30 p bu. Sacked Wis 
are readily taken at 1.25@1.28, Mich 
1.23@1.30. In seed stock, Triumph is 
quoted at 1.40, Rose 1.55, Early Ohios 
1 The new potato market is firm, 
and arrivals are cleaning up readily. 
Bermuda sells at 6.50@7.50 p bbl, Fla 
2@2.50 p hamper. Sweet potatoes are 
coming to market in not very good 
condition, and sell at 1@1.75 p ham- 


per. 
Poultry 

At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket cleans up closely and a steady 
feeling is apparent. Fowls are quot- 
ed, at 14¢ p Ib, roosters 10c, turkeys 
18e, ducks 15c, geese 9c. Not much 
tradi is reported in dressed poul- 
try either fresh killed, dry packed oF 
frozen. In the fresh killed, market 
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: fcy brotilers,-dry packed, are quoted 


gt 40@50e p ib, dry-packed fowls 
14% @ive, iced fowls 14@15c, roos- 
ters 12%c, spring ducks 25@26c, 

rime white squabs weighing 6 to 10 
ips to doz $2@4.25 p doz, frozen tur- 
keys 18@22c, milk-fed broilers 23@ 
we, corn fed 20@25c. 

At Chicago, tive poultry sells at 
slightly higher i.gures, but trade is 
mostly of the local character, dressers 
peing the principal buyers. Turkeys 
re quoted at 10@12c p ib, fowls 10@ 
12144c, spring chickens 13@15%c, 
-posters 9@10c, ducks 12@15c, geese 
9c, Offerings of iced poultry are 
fair, but demand is’ light. Turkeys 
cell at 14@16c, fowl8 13@13%¢, spring 
chickens 14@15%c, roosters 9@10c, 

ks 10@138c, geese 6@O9c. 

Vegetables 

—~at New York, asparagus is in ac- 
tive demand and firm, with S C and 
Ga selling at $1.75@8 p doz bchs, N 
c 51.50@2.50, Md and Del $1.75@4, 
pa and N J $2@4.50. Cabbages are in 
more free. supply, but selling at 
steady prices. Florida is quoted at $2 
43.25 p cra or $1@1.50 p bskt, red $2 
i3 p cra or $1@1.40 p bskt, S C $2@ 
3 p cra. Flofida celery $1@2 p 
standard case, Car lina lettuce T5c@ 
32.50 p bskt, Va $1@2, peas $1@3 p 
bskt, parsnips $2.50@3 p bbl, parsley 
$177 p bbl, romaine 50c@$1.25 p 

t, rhubarb $1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, 

ots $83@4 p bbi, spinach $1@1.50, 
squash, old $1@1.50, Fla white, new 
$1.50@1L75 p bx, crooked neck $1.50 

turnips, Canada rutabaga $1.0@ 
9 bbl, others $1@1.50, Fla toma- 
toes $1@3 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 


1912.. 33% 3 31 

111 22 @ 23 22 @ 23 21 @ 22 

Wi0,. ~ 80% $1 29 

10v 5. 28 29 26 
Butter 


At New York, due to light receipts 
yutter the last part of last week, 
prices are forced upward, as high as 
32'sce p lb being paid. State dairy is 
in good demand, selling at 24 

iC. 
\t Chicago, a fair trade is reported 
butter, although prices are lower 
1 a couple of weeks ago. Supply 
i irger and orders for outside trade 
combined with local consumption are 
cleaning up arrivals rapidly. Best 
quality cmy butter sells about 3l1c p Ib 
large lots in tubs, miscellaneous 
ts of fair to good ecmy 29@30c. Dairy 
butter is in good demand, and receipts 


moderate. Sales range from 
20 @ 28e, 
At Columbus, cmy brtter 33c p 1b, 
on 
¢ sc 


t Cincinnati, cmy extras 33c, dairy 
\{t Cleveland, cmy extras 34c, dairy 
on™ 
At Albany, emy 30@38c, dairy 29 
@ ole. 
Buffalo, cmy °3c, choice dairy 30c. 
t Pittsburg, cmy 35c, dairy 26c. 
t Philadelphia, cmy extras 35c, 
Cheese 


New York, market holds steady 


on hole milk cheese, white offer- 
ings of white cheese are light. Hold- 
el are generally disposed to sell 


their best qualities at 16c, and plenty 
of colored cheese is offered at 15% @ 
lic, according to quality, some bbl 
sorts lower. The skim cheese mar- 
ket continues dull, with outside quo- 
tation 12c. Most business has fallen 
within a@ range of 10@11c. 

Chicago, American shapés are 
holding up well at former prices. 
T s recovered the half cent of late 
( ne. Brick cheese is quoted about 
lower. Twins Sell at 15%c p Ib, 
es, young Amierica, longhorn 16c, 

18 @ 21c, limburger 10@17c, 
brick 15@16c 
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The Milk Market 


Nev York, up to May 1 the ex- 
C se rate was 3\4%2c p qt te the 
er in the 26-c zone having no sta- 
tio harges, or $1.71 p 40-qt can de- 
-d in New Yor! It was expected 
e time of writing the rate would 
£0 down on May 1. The surplus is not 
is, despite the moderate demand. 
s due to poor pasturage and the 
rates ruling in the butter and 
Cheese markets, 
‘he receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans fer the week ending Apr 
-i were as follows: 





Grie ..ieeeen ees ecaceae ek 42,422 2,700 
SUsqueh@Mn@ .......6--0 11,269 249 
W-st SHRORB =. ii0..55-5e 16,4038 1,490 
Lackawanna ..........«.18,400 1,77 
NY C (long haul) ..... 74,228 1,497 
NY C lines (short haul) 14,845 32 
Ontario cA0 be kira 6-4 ¥o020 to 41,850 3,520 
Lehigh valley ........-+« 32,777 1,528 
Homer Rampsdell line ... 2,685 

OW HRWOR ae ses40. 2-35 13,650 126 
Other sources .........%- 1,920 50 
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‘THE LATE 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED VITH ONE YEAB AGO 


Cattle, -Hoe, -—Sbee- 








Per 100 Ibs 
1912 1911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
Chieago ....%. $8.75 $6.75 $8.00 $6.25 $6. $4.75 
New Y A 8.50 6380 8.25 6.75 17.50 4.50 
Buffalo ...... t 6.46 8.20 6.50 640 4.90 
Kansas City ... 8. 635 7.80 615 £85 4.86 
"itteburg ..... 8.25 640 820 650 5.50 4.00 





At Chicago, not much change is re- 
corded in the beef steer market, as 
prices continue about steady. A good 
strong undertone pervades the market 
for good to choice steers; medium to 
common kinds are in lighter demand. 
As shown in the accompanying table 
covering quotations on all grades of 
beef cattle, prices have not varied 
materially for the past two or three 
weeks. The market talent is quoted 
as of the opinion that strictly prime 
grades might easily top $9 p 100 lbs, 
but the best arriving within recent 
weeks has only been able to command 
8.75. Fed Tex steers from the river 
markets in the southwest are meeting 
a market relatively as high as that 
prevailing for corn-feds in the local 
trade. Receipts of calves have been 
very high, amounting to several thou- 
sand weekly above those of a year and 
two years ago. In fact, the week 
closing Apr 20 saw the heaviest run 
in the history of the stock yards. 
Despite heavy receipts, a. good clear- 
ance is effected. The market for 
feeder and stocker stock is proving 
good, while offerings have been none 
too large, demand has been heavy. 
Beef steers, choice to prime .............- $7.60@8.75 

good 5. 50@ 


Beef steers, medium to good .............-. 6.50@7.50 
Beef steers, common to medium . --» 5.25@6.40 







BE | Eee 6.75@8.20 
Beef cows, common to choice .25@6.75 
Fat heifers, goed to choice .. 5.00@6.50 
Heifers, selected .............+ .. 5.75@7.25 
Cannets and Cutters 2.4... seeceecceeees 2.25@2.75 
Good to prime Veale ........esceescecscee 6.75@7.25 
BOGS GEGEED 2. ing Foc cccecee .-» 4.25@6.00 
Feeding steers ....-.0ceeee5s .. 5.50@6.80 
BD. acc cage babetecdtccete -» 4.50@7.00 
A week ago last Tuesday the 8c fF 


hog market was broken, due to the 
largest receipts in 14 months. Prices 
slumped 15 to 20c on-100 lbs. Hog 
quotations on that day ranged from 
$7.40@7.85 p 100 Ibs. Much confi- 
dence was shown that the market 
would again return to the Sc level or 
above, as dealers held over stock to 
be sold on what was expected to be a 
higher market. 

In mid-Apr the easing off of prices 
made many sheep feeders and deal- 
ers believe the bottom had fallen out 
of the market, but by the 20th of 
last month prices had advanced fully 
%c p Ib, and the bulk of sheep were 
selling at $5.25@6.25 p 100 Ibs, with 
a top close to 7. Lamb quotations 
have also advanced, the bulk selling 


at 7@8.15, with the top at 38.35, 





WR CHER iso sbase nodes Cakes Cobas $4.60@6.50 
Yearlings .....+... " $33 6.50@7.25 
Western wethers .. 5.90@6.85 
Shotn wethers 00 @6.35 
Native wethers 6.00@6.90 
000 0beb ee beet besecee 4.25@5.00 
Cull sheep ..s.. 3.75@4.50 
Native lambs 6.75@8.25 
Western lambs .... ‘ - 7.85@8.60 
Colorado lambs .......--+5-+5> oer 
SHOT MDS ceveccceverecccsscsrscscectes 6.50@7. 


PENNSYLVANIA— At Pitisburg, po- 
tatoes $1.45 p bu, onions 2.50, turnips 
2 p bbl, beets 2.50, dry beans 2.80@3 p 
bu, corn 88c, oats 62c, timothy hay 
29.50 p ton, clover 27, rye straw 15, 
wheat 14.50, middlings 31, bran 30, 
eggs 20c p doz, live hens lc p Ib, 
roosters 1Uc, 

At Philadelphia, eggs 22c p doz, live 
fewls l4c p Ib, spring broilers 35@38c, 
chickens lic, roosters 11@13c, dry 
beans $2.55@3 p bu, potatoes 1.50, 
Norfolk spinach 1@1, p bbl, kale 
50@75c, bran and timothy hay 30 p 
ton, clover mixed 28, rye straw 20, 
wheat 15, oat 14, wheat 1.10 p bu, corn 
S8c, oats 4c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 85c 
p bu, oats GO@63c, bran $30 p ton, 
linseed meal 40, middlings 29@31, 
loose timothy hay 18@24, clover 15@ 
19, veal calves 7@8c p ib, fresh eggs 
22@24c p doz, live fowls 15c p Ib, _ 
tatoes 150 p bbl, cabbage 6.50@8 p 
100 hds, turnips 1.50 p bbl, carrots 2, 
parsnips 2@2.50,. beets 2.25. 








8x 20 - -§$ @41 
10x2 - - - 87.33 
12x26 - - - 110.35 
14x28 - - - 133.48 
16x30 - - - 159.39 


Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


‘BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONZY - SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
pr aherrs porated my anes aaa & 
; Seer Recunes 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
Their Great Simplicity 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS EXCEL ALL OTHER 
separators not only in thoroughness of separation, sanitary 
cleanliness, ease of running and durability—but as well in 
their great simplicity. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 
operation, cleaning, adjustment or repair 
of a modern De Laval Cream Separator 

which requires expert knowledge or 

special tools. 


NOR ARE THERE ANY PARTS 
which require frequent adjustment 
in order to maintain good running 
or to conform to varying conditions 
in the every-day use of a cream 
separator. 

THERE IS NO NEED TO FIT 
and adjust parts to get them to- 
gether right. They are so 
carefully and accurately made 
that they cannot help go to- 
gether right. All bearings 
and bushings are easy to re- 





















Complete gearing of 
the De Laval Separa- 
tor as it would appear 
if removed intact 
from the frame of the 
machine. Note the remarkable simplicity 





place. There are no compli- 

cated springs, keys, ball bear- 
ings or other fittings, that only an expert can properly adjust. 

IN FACT, SO SIMPLE IS THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
De Laval machine that a person who has never touched a 
separator before can, if need be, take a modern De Laval 
machine completely apart within a few minutes and then put 
it together again as quickly. This is something which cannot 
be done outside a shop with any other separator. 

THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE MACHINE THAT 
cannot be taken apart, removed or replaced by any one who 
can use a wrench or screwdriver. In fact, the only tool which 
is needed in the use and operation of a De Laval Cream Separa- 
tor is the combination wrench and screw driver illustrated below. 

THE ONLY WAY TO PROPERLY UNDERSTAND AND 
appreciate De Laval superiority to other separators, is to look 
over, and better still to try, a 1912 De Laval machine. Every 
De Laval agent is glad to afford prospective buyers the oppor- 

tunity to see and try a De Laval Separator. 


of construction. 






Combination Wrench, furnished with each De Lava! machine, 
which is the only tool required in setting up, taking down or 
using the De Laval, the most simple cream separator ever built. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














The Best Silo for the Progressive Farmer, Stock Feeder or Dairyman 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


It's guaranteed. Storm-proof, decay -proof, expense-proof. Needs 
no painting or hooping. Built of Patented Vitrified Clay Blocks, 
which are moisture-proof. Keeps the silage perf.-tly clear up to the 
wall. It's everlasting. The Imperishable costs i it’s 
erected. Hundreds of owners would not think of having any 
other kind. Its use is an economy from every viewpoint. How 
about your silo? Don’t fail to write for free catalog. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY: 
Agricultural Depa~tment H 
Pittsburgh, . a. 




















DO YOU WANT A GOOD 
Position as a Traveling 


Salesman or Saleswoman 


Where You Can Earn From $1,000 te 
$5,000 a Year and Your Expenses? 
Eis by mat tanto che 











SILOS 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuo ing Silo offer 
to the public the largest and 
most complete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
goods, has enabled us to produce 

the highest quality at 
the most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 
saison ce Silos and Silo Pillers 
“the Uncle Sam uses,” a 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
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Horse Bots 

Everyone is familiar with the com- 
mon nit fly and the yellow nit that is 
attached to the hair on various parts 
of the horse, but especially on the 
chest and legs. The young larve or 
even the eggs may be transferred 
from these regions of the body into 
the mouth by the horse biting these 
parts. The grub passes into the stom- 
ach where it attaches itself to the 
mucous lining and continues its de- 
velopment. The bot is not so dan- 
gerous as it is popularly supposed to 
be. They may, when attached in 
large numbers to_the right side of 
the stomach, interfere with digestion 
and be responsible for some of the 
digestive disorders and colics. 

They are uniformly present in the 
stomach of all horses that are kept in 
the open where flies can get at them. 
A carefully groomed animal may be 
free from them. The eggs may be 
destroyed by rubbing the body with 
a rag wet with kerosene. One of the 
most common remedies for bots, and 
at the same time the most useless, is 


Horse Bots in Stomach 
a@ mixture of molasses and milk. Bots 
are hard to dislodge from the stom- 
ach until they have completed their 
development there and pass out of 
their own accord. Half-ounce doses 
of turpentine three hours apart un- 
til three doses are given, followed by 
an ounce of powdered aloes as a 
physic, is a good remedy and easily 
administered. Mix the turpentine 


with half a pint of milk or gruel and 
give on an empty stomach. Carbon 
bisulphide is a good remedy. Take 
two drams and shake with a pint 
of cold water and drench. Repeat 
this every two hours until an ounce 
of bisulphide is given, then give a 
physic of aloes. These should be giv- 
en on an empty stomach. 


Famous Herd for Sale 


E. A: Vandervolt of Sidney, N Y, on May 24, will 
sell his entire herd of choice registered Holsteins. 
This is a herd of quality, having won fame for the 
White City stock farm as producers and many prizes 
in taking clean sweeps at county fairs and a number 
of championships and sweepstakes at the state TYairs, 
such as New York, Brockton, Hartford and Trenton. 
They were shown at the national show in. Chicago, 
Ill, the past winter and came back with a nice credit 
to themselves as well as their owner They have 
done nice official recerd work, having won a share of 
the prize money awarded by the national association 
for this work. This herd is one of the best in the 
United States, and your heart goes out to them if 
you are a lover of good dairy animals. Mr Vandervolt 
has grown and developed them by painstaking work 
and they are a credit to him. This is wonderful 
herd of cattle. You will be surprised at the iality 
of those year-old daughters of Paul Calamo Korndyke. 
[E. A. H. 





Records to Be Proud of 

W. D. Robens of Cold Brotk, N Y as made 
some very fine records on some daughters. of his 
herd bull, Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Daisy Veoman 
Hengepreld, at six years, made 29.2 pounds of butter 
in seven days and 120 in 30 days; Queen Veeman 
Wayne, at four years, made 29.2 pounds in seven days 
and 115.4 jn 30 days. Elsie Veeman Wayne, at three 
years old made 28.2 pounds in seven days and 115.4 
in 30 days. Florence Veeman Wayne, at five years, 
made 28 pounds in seven days and 114.9 in 30 days. 
Jessie Veeman Duchess De Kol, at three years, made 

9 pounds in seven days and 108.4 in 30 days. 
Stella. Veeman Korndyke, at five years, made 27.8 
pounds in seven days and 111.7 in 30 days.— 
[E. A. H. 


Young Dairyman’s Fine Record 

J. H. Phelps ef Vernon; N Y, writes that he has 
just completed a record on Christmas Tobe 2d, which 
makes her the world’s champion 10-year-old cow. 
She made 57 pounds of milk. and 31.7 pounds of 
butter in seven days, 2460.4 pounds of milk and 129.5 
pounds of butter in 30 days. He says that this record 
was made by his son who is but 21 years of age 
and has only been at this work for .about a year 
and has complete charge of making the records, and 
that he also made 29 pounds of butter in seven days, 
117.1 pounds in 30 days on another 10-year-old cow, 
besides 27 pounds in seven days on a young cow 
who is the dam of their herd bull. Two other records 
made are 26.8 and 26.2 pounds of butter in seven 
days. This speaks well for the kind of stock that 
they have. Mr Phelps says he has a son of this 
world’s record 10-year-old cow that he is going to 
offer for sale. Those looking for this Rind of steck 
would do well to watch our advertising columns.— 
{E. A. H. ~ 

Star Farm Holsteins in lowa 

Herace L. Bronson of Cortland, N Y, writes that 
the December report of the Iowa cow contest shows 
that the first seven cows were registered Holsteins 
and produced an equivaleng, of 755 pounds of com- 
mercial butter, also that three of the cows, Pauline 
Paul Beereport Cusha, Netherland Twisk and De Kol 
Myrtle Zozo came from Star farms.—[E. A. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 


Must be individually perfeet in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 


\ 
Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 











AIRVIEW 


FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old and 
as vigorous as a 4-year-old. Why? He has 
great constitution and vitality. is sons are 
like him. They are coming to be recognized 
by all as the greatest sires on earth. Look 
them up and if you want one of them write 
me. Also sons of Rag Apple Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi. 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 














Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1899) 
We offer exceptionally advantageous purchases in choice 


yearling heifers bred and heifer calves. Some of these calves 
are sir by # grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 





STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


Sold! Animals advertised last week are 
sold. Willi duplicate that offering once. 
Send no money to me, but order what 
you want today, will ship romptly ; if 
satisfied, send check at four conven- 
ience. Look over the list and make 
your selections. 

32 spec ernie bull, ready now; value 
Bibs, special Bid. 50. bull, ready now; value 

. fi 

Bu fn oc Oa ut gr ae 
F ial $0020 heifer calves; valne $150 each, spe- 


On all orders of $1000 and upward 

freight east of tite Mississippi ay waeegtantad 
shi 

~ hn ps stock on approval. I leave it 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, W. ¥. 


Madpeon ta¥e Steck BULL CALVES 
SA Ss Mai Set peat 
JOHN L.. PHELPS, - Salsville, N. ¥. 














* 


Dita tenn 





g of the two 37-lb. cows, Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Mik & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
erveld. The Milk and Butter King has twenty official record 
ughters, one of them holding the World’s record three-year- 
old milk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days and 3025 lbs. in 
thirty days, makin .123 Ibs. in seven days and 106.383 Ibs. 
in thirty days. All dams are A. R. O. dams. 


Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 











Bull Calf =p2%:. 


sired by Pontiac Korndyke and out of a daugh- 


ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. Thisis 

a nice etraight calf, about half white and black, 

and will be priced right. 

E. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson R. R. 


























THE REAL THING 
Official Backing 


Bull calves whose sires, dam, and grand-dam 
average 33.51 lbs. butter in 7 days. We have 
them from $50 up. One nearly ready for service. 
Two younger ones that you can grow. Don’t 
delay, they are priced to sell, and will sell. 





GEO. F. CARTER, R. 1, East Syracuse, N.Y. | ¥ years 


American Agriculturigg 





Vandervort’s Dispersion Sale — 


REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


‘May 24, 1912 

















PAUL CALAMO KORNDYKE 49342 


and Champion at Hartford, Conn., as a yearling ; 2d at Syracuse, N. Y 
old; 3d at National Dairy Show, Chicago, I1.,-1911. 


, aS: a 3-year. 
He also headed 2d prize, 


Breeders’ Herd (all animals bred by exhibitor) at the National Dairy 
show, 1911, making him one of the best individuals of the breed. 


The above bull, with 25 of his daughters, three sons and 57 others 


equally as good, will be sold. 


This ts to be an Absolute Dispersal Sale. 


5—Head-85 


Where can you go and get this grade of stock? 


Paul Calamo Korndyke is a 


grandson of Pontiac Korndyke, with three daughters making over 37 lbs. butter in 
7 days (the only bull having any) and 25 of these cows carrying calves to that great 
sire Sir Veeman Hengerveld 36158; whose first 40 daughters averaged over 22 lbs. 
butter in 7 days of which only 3 were aged cows, the rest heifers. 


Here Is something pretty near right 


The calves are worth more than you will pay for the dams. 
Remember the place. 


be such another opportunity offered. 
For catalogue address 


E. A. HUTCHINS 
Fieldman 


E. A. VANDERVORT 
SIDNEY, N.Y. 


There never will 
Remember the date, 


H. Mason Knox 
Sales Manager 


When writing for catalogue be sure to mention the American Agricu! turist. 





LAKESIDE STOCK FARM— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If-you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasomable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904-W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Our cows are selected from the best milking 
herds of central N. Y. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close springers, with yearly milk records of 
10,000 Ibs. 1. T. & C. A. Welch, West Edmeston, N. Y. 
Located 26 miles from Utica, N. Y. Via D.L. W.R. R. 





Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 


haa 




















Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 High-Grade Holsteins 


Nearby springers. Also six young pure-bred 
Holsteins of choice breeding. Prices right. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WINDS & SMITH, SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YORK 


HOLSTEIN- 4°... 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS w service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 























COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Now offers a bull calf born Jan. 36, 88, evenly marked, a4 
straight, good size and in fine condition. Sire is Artis De K 
Walker 2d 72921, whose dam is Buttercup Clothilde Fete 
74928 with 32.91 ibs. butter in 7 days; and whose sire’s dam is 
Beauty Pietertie 30.07 Ibs. she being the best donahior ot 
famous Prilly. Dam of calf is Lucy Pietertje Clothilde Pauli: 
86007 with an A. R. O. record of 19.14 Ibs. e is a grand- 
daughter of Sadie Vale Concordia and her dam has an A.R.O. 
record of 22.346 Ibs. butter in 7 days. This calf's dam and 
sire’s dam average over 26 Ibs. butter in 7 days and I will sell 
him registered and transferred for $80. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., «West Winfield, N. ¥ 








Are Producers 
Carload of large, young. high-grade, heavy produc- 
ing cOws—fresh “hy nearby springers—selected from 
the Best Milking Dairy of Central, N. Y. Also 60 
cows due to calve in August, sepa, and 
October. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
¥F. J. HOWARD, - Bouckville, N. ¥. 


GRAND, HENGERVELD DeKOL 














ano’! 
4. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ¥. 





Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstein Cows 


two.to six years old,most all with A.R.O. records, 
also a few yoastipas. I must move them, and 
will price them right. 


JOHN L ELSBREE, MILAN, PA. 


We have just received from the printer a 
catalog giving the pedigrees of our 


75 Finely Bred Young Bulls 


If you or your neighbor need one, send for this catalog at 
ance, se) those whose age and breeding suit you, and we 
will quote you remarkably low prices. We can also spare s 
few choice young cows and heifer calves. 

Yours for the Holsteins, 
STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpool, N. Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 
offers H. F. Bull Calf, born. Nov. 12, 1921, 24-1b. 
Dam. Sire Grandson to Hengerveld De Kol 
and King Segis. Price $75. 


Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers two (2) large and 
well-marked Holstein- 

Friesian yearling bulls sired by Sir Clyde Prince 

(whose dam has 26.81 lbs. butter in 7 days) 

and out of dams with 17 and 21 Ibs. at 3 years 

old. Write for description and prices. 

W. S. Hinchey, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


World’s Record Bull Calf 


We offer a 6-mos.-old son of Christmas Tobe (2d 
61841, the new world’s record 10-year-old cow. 


CRESCENT FARM 
J. H. PHELPS & SON, VERNON, N. Y. 

















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Mlustrated Booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asscciation, Box 115, Brattleboro. Vt. 


THE HEMENWAY HERD 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 


offers for sale 15 to 20 choice high-grade yearling 
heifers, nicely marked, well grown, sired by regi# 
bull. Rare bargain at per 
,’ 





tered head on cars here. 
AL. Junct., N. Y. 
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GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Carload of Presh ele or nearby springers 
ade stock — nave also 


—these are high- F 
three pure-bred bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams. Send 


your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
£.). TEFFT - Fayetteville, N. Y. 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


» fresh cows that are milking ° to 60 Ibs. per 
day. 2 cows due soon. Large, hea 7 
ing cows. 56 cows due to calve in pt. and 
Oct. Bred te registered bulls. 5 repens 
Holstein bulls ready for service. Bell phone, 311F5 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


by percunsing a Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
who has 30-1b. Careers, one =e at Pontiac 








Perseus, r§ . Oo rm Jan . $100.00. 
Born June 25, 1911, $65.00. “pore ‘April iat Tei! 00. 
if these are not what you want, ask for it, as I have 


some other fine individuals. 
C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carl two (2) year old heife ers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


EC. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
Just One Service Bull Left 


Well marked, ? white, grand dams have A. R. O 
records that average over 29 Ibs. butter in 7 
days and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 
Bull calf 4 weeks old, well bred and. well 

marked. $25 if faken soon. Im Stock 
Prop. 


Farm,Cortiand,.N. Y., J. A. 
100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


that will give satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, State Hill, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


Young balls sired py, Fringe Hazel Korndyne No. 
255 from dame with . 0. records from 18 to 2 
base’ in 7 . * prices ‘hat will 4 aenee 


~ iy mos. on 
am for $70.00, Write B. 


ARare —— 


Balls, one week to six eee, old from $2 up, sired by 
Phoebe Veeman King Beryl, whose two nearest dams 
ayg. 25.9 Ibe. butter in 7 day He is brother to Phoebe 
VYeenan Pauline Wayne, who has +f made the world’s 
qerly record of 22. Ida. m miles Se Ly in panier 
sear year-old Toraks good o ane on h sides. 
Write your wants. 4.H. WICkWIRE, HUBBARDSVILLE &.V. 























ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy,write,or 
better of te Gone 2m ot took ey Koradyke 
$0 wp, of Sir Ra: e Ko enayee 
st $ up, with Dams of fh BO 
AMS, Munneville, . ee 


COLD SPRING and WAYCLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty also 8 Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale 0 a Son of Joe Pledge No, 
#8710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 
2lb. Butter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 
of Grade Springers due Apri and "May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 


BULL CALF ® 














‘Sia 
4 large, fine calf and is brother to Dais Vote rveld 
that sold for $1960.00 at_ Syracuse Sire, Sir Veerman 
Hengerveld; sire of $8 A. R. daughter 10 that average over 
3 lbs. butter. Dam has a record of 22.06 at4 yrs. Price, 
$100.00, W. D. ROBENS, Poland, N. YW. 





gistered Holstein Bull Calves 
oducing families of the breed 

Fine individuals in peed condition. Short of stable 
rootn and Will make Prices low. Satisfaction guaran- 
a once 


F. H. Thomsen & Son, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N.Y. 
5 grade 7-8 Holstein heifer 


Reagan Bros. Herd Sale calves $10.00 each. 8 reg. woke 
sein cows. 8 head reg. young stock and 60 high-grade cows. 
Young, matked like reg. eows and will milk 40 to 60 Ibs. of 
milk a —_ Come and see for yourself. Reagan Bros., Tally N.Y. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


-POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


a¢" 
i ene ee 
MULE-FoOoOT eRINE . 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely ate and maery pewuoees. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to — Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


pee Holsteins 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 
kind, 














World record A. R. 0. 
e@ room and will 
price these calves acco gly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March Ist, 1912 
Sire: B- aD PB France of the Hougue, 
Dam: ‘ine. Reymond’ ’s Cloth of Gold, 39295. 


BULL CALF February 29th, 1912 
Sire: A aus) France of the Hougue, 








Dam: im Rayimond’s Clara of the Ter- 
tre, Bi 


BULL CALF—Dropped March 15th, 1912 
Bire: AL Ly France of the Hougue, 
Dam: Flotida of Grasslands 21848, 


A number of pasen-yene females for sale 
out of Imported co 


BRANFORD FARMS, Seon Paton, Manager. Creton, Conn. 


5 Registered Jersey Heifers 


Fresh and springing. One young bull. 
Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


Jersey Bull Calves |5 




















ERSEY BULL CALF 


j pom oBealty ity temped reak Prize W inner,Calf— 
Cola an Spring eh - Trout Creek, N. ¥. 


1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 


Bull calves a pocord cows and Imported 
sires at td won more prizes 
than any herd 1 in hited ted Btate 

je, N.Y. 


F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodvilt 
Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies. 


Maple Row Stock Farm 


Reiners, Ayrshires. Stock of all ages for sale. 
Good producers of the right kind. ces right. 


F. H. COOKINGHAM, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 











BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


No mal Bent Be 





the ves * required tears of fmmeuse 
sara SarRny he cen eters 


selection for the yor te Bt 
a comeennee of th 


packing houses. Isn’t this the of Berkshire you 
eed? Mature animals we 850 Ibs. Bred sows 
all soid, se: boars young stock on hand. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs are Sine By meee shipment mn 








mney vt 800 of Masterpiece Invin nelle Rivals 
ece, or Invine! % 
ast, a son of Rival’s 


Write for what yeu want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 





LEE PREMIER 1iith 


HEADS OUR aout adeet i HERD 


Booking ord ppring pigs this 5 grand 
son of. oun i. at the otae World 
Kenotin Mong Washington aeitte, Rie Y. 





BERKSHIRES Horsy Hesitey °° Hoss 


Spring pigs, both sexes. Send for circular. 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young ouws. Bred sows, boars an dyoms 
feats Palbenks tot Iniepesitae 


JEROMEVILLE, O. 


Ones Senet tt es 
This ost palat- 
SouN'h. DUNLAP, Box B, _ wittemapert, Ofte 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
8 i Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 196, 











E. Z. METCALF, 
Large, smooth,prolific 


POLAND-CHINAS Sows, Fancy Young 


Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write for prices. 
G. S. HALL, - Farmdale, Ohio 





POLAND-CHINAS jie" sic 
ize-winners at 
io State by) 


and out of sows that have produced winners. Some o 
these are show pigs. Pairs not akin. 


©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding. 
iso breed heavy fleeced Delaine sheep. 
C.OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, N. ¥. 





LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. 1 Toasting Bs Bere 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Spring Sows. bred 
open. L. OC, McLaughlin, 





PO. Sows bred, sired by 800-1b. 
Obio Rtate | 3. winner, 2 
specia! price on 8shows. &. K.JENNIN t, 0. 





leasantville, ° 


' 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE sree ga 


short t 
Kaperior mothers, "Seder cae’ 
fair prices. It is not what pring aA 

that counts. 4. @. CURTIS, Bex 2, 

HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
JACKS ano MULES 
Raise jes and rich. 18 
Jack =f ‘Sue ms ander 
one management where can 
be seen 400 head fine | 
Jacks, Jennies and mules 
to 17 hands high. Good oes. 
Stock Guaranteed. Write for 
| prices today. Address 


Mrekier’s Jack Farm, 
West Elkton, Obie 






















DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


25-Duroc Bred Sows-25 


All bred to State Fair ie sianing boars that Sym 
900 Ib. Bred for March and April far- 
“ae? 225 to_300 lbs. Price $35 to 
B50, ‘safe Service boars, pigs all ages. 
ik all Teetne from cholera. 


C. J. McLaughlin, Box B, Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC-J ERSEYS 


ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 7th, 
on sire won second at International 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young th sexes. 


C. H, HAYES & CO., MOFFATT AYE., ‘BINGHAMTON, mY, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by Seepe Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonab Send for circular. 


D. H. “DREISBACH. oe Box 187. Kingston, Obie 


bet somes, ove L. & C’s Ohio oe 

Ey top Rotcnr sn 
pt pR Notcher and Red 
i Fog Ohio, 














to $25 Kone better in 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES grt Pontiece & va high te 


dams, $000. J, B. THOMPSON, Cohenbia Ot 


SHELDON FARM fer 


rvice Boars. 
BARNES, BOurord. N.Y. 


Durocs Piet 3*,bo sexes, also service 
boar 1 year old from N. Y. State 
Bowen, BR. F. D. Se. 2, Syracuse 





Mb Geois teats ourocs. 
both sexes 
breeding. 





Woodland land Dairy Durocs ur 





oO. SWINE 


oO. L. C, Beat Booking orders now for 

Sodagtig. LB Svar’ 
Famous premium strain. Prices reasonable, Qual- 
ity A No. 1. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


L oO. 




















Try a Little Adv in AA 





Branch Barns’ Clinton, Ind. 
A very choice lot 
ot a mas be | 


FOR SALE ‘'i"5% 


for breeding, we give free service by ) ene 


Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
vendent. Term Shes 4 A ¥ Write today 
L. SCHOOL, 


or catalog. JO 
2870W ashington B Na Chiccnc Cares B eo Pree 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


Dorsets 


Purchase a Dorset Ram and mate him 
with your ewés this spring to raise fall 
lambs that sell for a high price during 
the winter montiis. Yearling rams with 











dense fleeces, good. conformation and 


large bone ready for service. We won 
first prize on Get of Sire at Ohio and 
New York State fairs, 1911, and at 
Chicago International, 1911, we won 
every first prize except one. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


C; E. Hamilton, Mgr., Chazy, M.Y. 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 








30 yearlin Ay earling and older ewes. fine 
lot yor y lam 7 Satisfaction guaranteed. Sune 
z G. SEACH, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N.F 





PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation steay 
for sale. H. Lb, WARDWELL, Box Sn toveonad Gama 
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DON’T BE A CLAM! 


A Belair man remarked the other Hy Be 
It is = old-fasnion.d place that is good 
graudmothers had a rule they called ‘the GOLDEN 
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ers made the men sit up and think. Our 
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A Belair man standing on ‘& store porch,'é miles out from 

the carriages go by said: 

you see how pleasant the 

ople going over spe the DARLINGTON EGG F 
8. 

you don’t go back with a grin 


“Whose funeral is that?” His 
le look ? That sy not a funeral 

ARM.” We 

If you come witha ag (and don’t come 


There is not much old-fashioned about the DARLINGTON EGG FARM. You 


will see 1000 breedin: 


an ostrich blush, testing over 92% fertile. 


You 


hens in one house and one flock. You will see the MAMMOTH 
HOT WATER MACHINE hatching chicks for you. 
house, 36 hovers in two tiers. You can get 


You will see a unique brooder 
for hatching that for size would make 
can get baby chic ks that live. And 


(if your credentials are all right) see one or two “‘old-fashioned”” girls. 
DARLINGTON EGG FARM, ALFRED P. EDGE, Box N, Darlington, Maryland 
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Baby Chicks ond Ducklings 


“Livable Kind” 
S.C. W.Leghorns - - - - $12.50 per 100 
é 15.00 7 “oe 


25.00 Ld ad 





Riversiiie Stock Farm 


offers H. F. - oa born ny ist, 1912. Dam’s record 
1.50 at 2 y ears. Sire G Son to 
Hen gerveld Det Deko and King ? desis Price $60. 

A. W. Brown & Sons, Woot” Winfield, N, Y. 


Sma 220th, 3 Near, Od Eee Sele 


18.mo, ee eh See son of Lelia Clothlide DeKel fnd. He 
P “ of age y ason of Korndyke Queen I's 
‘uce. BROWS BROTHERS, quad, Sndneocneeemese. 


A. R. . O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 
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C. H. HAYES & CO., 7 Moffatt Ave., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
One service boar 


BERKS and a few choice 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. d. KEBE, Collins, New York 


Berkshire Pigs $8 | = 
a ak ar a 
Orchard View 


Orters for sale § bred sows, bred te Charmer’s Duke 584; 
service boars, 5 fall 
JOnNL BOWER. ING F , w.Y. 








HATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa, 


Write for booklet 
White Horse Farm 











Barred Rocks, White 


HATCHING EGGS fects) S050 per er 15, 

$6.00 per hundred, 8. C. White Leghorns, $1 

per $5.00 per b hundred 

Blythewood Parma, Pittsfield, Mase. 

S.C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks 
class, free range utility stock. 10¢ each. 


& Boy quantity. Circular. 
nucrest FP try Farm, Salt Point, N.Y. 
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CARTER, Marathon, 
Straight White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching 
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R. F. D. Bo, 1, 
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Holstein Y. 
Sy grec ds. “ets erie“ 


Owego, N. Y. 
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Rhode Island Red Cockerels 
| ty Bayt ty Ht es’ product! ons 
Universite Bide p+ AS ¥. 
BARRED | & WHITE ROCKS 
ares rovUray TEPiry, 
"fines | NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS: 


Hgge, $8.50 per 10; $5 pers. W. ¥. FRANKLIN, Demvilio, tnd, 












A fragrant, spicy furore swept 
searchingly through swelldom, stirring 
jts units to the depths. Whence sprang 
the intelligence no one know; for a 
score of prominent personages claimed, 
almost simultaneously, to have made 
the discovery that Princess Thirvinia, 
missing from Europe and said to be 
traveling or visiting incognito in 
America, was the guest of Alice Van 
Kirk. 

A hundred or more of the world’s 
elect, who knew and spoke with au- 
thority, had seen the headstrong 
horsemanship, the runaway, the fall, 
and Thurley’s return to her horse’s 
back, of which all the avenue was 
talking. A dozen remembered to have 
eaught a recent glimpse of Alice Van 
<irk with a girl extraordinarily hand- 
some, One or two men had heard 
Robley Stuyverant call her princess 
as he ran to her assistance. The won- 
derful contrast of her golden hair, her 
chocolate eyes, and the darkness of 
her brows, had escaped not one who 
had seen her. 

Thurley had been home barely an 
hour, when the first delighted buzz of 
the oncoming storm penetrated the 
«quiet magnificence of the palace on the 
avenue and warned the expectant 
hostess. It entered by means of the 
phone—a woman's voice, solicitous, 
endearing, protesting a never forgot- 
ten friendship, and inquiring as to 
“any possible injuries inflicted on Mrs 
Van Kirk’s beautiful guest by her ec- 
cident in the park. 

“It is like your enterprise, my dear, 
to harbor an-errant princess,’ added 
the woman caressingly. “It justifi ; 
the faith I have always reposed in 
your originality and leadership. It is 
Princess Thirvinia, of course?” 

“Hias anyone heard me say so?” an- 
swered Alice evasively, ‘or anything 
at all?’ 

“My dear,” said the friend, ‘‘I have 
always praised your discretion, and 
now you compel me again. I thought 
perhaps you and your charming prote- 
gee might join my little informal din- 
mer party at the Plaza on the eighth 
and help to fill my Horse Show } °x 
in the evening. May I count upon you, 
alear?”’ 

‘T fear it would hardly be safe,” 
said Alice, and she presently added, 
“‘Good-by.” 

She hastened at once to Thurley’s 
presence, for need of a clarifying con- 
ference. 

“Dear child,’”’ she said, “I wonder if 
you realize all that happened today in 
the park?” 

“Why—not if it’s anything dreadful. 
Nothing, I hope, to give you worry,” 
she said. 

“You convinced the world—our 
world, at least—that Princess Thir- 
vinia, living for a time incognito, was 
here in New York as my guest,” said 
Alice with a smile. 

Thurley was grave for a moment, 
then burst into laughter. “How utter- 
Jy ridiculous! It’s perfectly absurd! I 
wondered why Mr Stuyverant should 
call me — But of course they will 
soon understand. No one could be 
Jong deceived by anything so ludi- 
erous,” 

“That is not altogether so certain,” 
Alice answered seriously. ‘What was 
it Robley Stuyverant calléd you, my 
dear?” . 

“Why—‘Princess,’ I think.” Her 
cheeks took on a tint of embarrass- 
ment and pleasure. “Of course he 
doesn’t know my name!” 

“He is not the only one, dear child. 
He is one of scores who are quite con- 
vineced they have shown tremendous 
acumen in making the same discovery. 
Doesn’t the notion rather amuse and 
please you?” 

“Why, but—think of daring to let 
them—of posing, I mean—and being 
revealed, and all that! It might be 
amusing for a day, but don’t you see 
how you—how I—both of us would 
appear the minute the facts came 
out?” 

Alice nodded. “Precisely, my dear 
Thurley. And that is exactly why we 
do not intend to make the slightest 
claim or pretense to anything of the 
sort. Should we try to disabuse the 
minds of any of these people who flat- 
tered themselves by their cleverness 
in @iscovering the marked resem- 


blance between yourself and Princess 
Thirvinia?” 

Thurley looked at her sharply, her 
eyes grown grave at once. “Do you 


“IT mean, my dear, that if we denied 
the soft impeachment we should only 
convince them the .more. I*mean it 
would certainly amuse us both and af- 
ford us immeasurable entertainment 
to permit them to think what they 
please—to assert nothing, deny noth- 
ing. Couldn’t you play the role?” 

“The role of a—princess?” 

“The role of a lovely young girl 
whose identity;is wholly unknown. If 
you fit the mold of a princess, I should 
call it singularly good fortune.” 

“But I—I shouldn’t know the very 
first thing of the way a princess be- 
haves or talks or anything. And Prin- 
cess Thirvinia must be a German, or 
something like it, of course.” 

“And you once taught French and 
German, and told me you lived three 
years on the continent. I have heard 
you speaking both languages to your 
maids. In addition to that, you must 
certainly see that Princess Thirvinia, 
attempting to conceal herself, or to 
masquerade in Manhattan, would nat- 
urally’ ‘make every possible effort to 
act as unlike a royal personage as 
possible. Oh, you could do it, my dear, 
if that was our desire. But 
at most I bave only suggested the 
amusement of maintaining absolute 
secrecy, or mystery, as to who and 
what you are, and permitting our 
clever acquaintances to do the rest for 
themselves. You will do this much to 
please me, I am sure.” 

Thurley regarded her soberly. 
desire it very much?” 

“It would please me greatly, amuse 
me, afford me new interest in life.” 

Thurley was silent for @ moment. 
“It would be a lark—good fun,” 

‘You'll do it, dear?’’ Alice was far 
more eager than accent or movement 
could possibly indicate. 

Thurley was instantly reflective. 
“You see, I don’t in the least know 
what I should have to do.” 

“Do almost nothing,’ Alice  in- 
formed her sagely. “Let people make 


“You 


queen before. It’s so odd to have to 
believe in fairies now!” 

“But you do. It’s a bargain, 
my harsh conditions and all?” 

“Why—I suppose so. It could do no 
harm to anyone in the world. But 
suppose that someone—anyone I used 
to know—should find me out and ex- 
plode the little fiction?’’ 

“What fiction?’’ said Alice. “You 
see, my dear, We are putting forth no 
fiction. We must both remember that” 

“T can’t-help enjoying the situation,” 
Thurley admited. “I’m afraid I’m 
hopelessly human.’’ 

“Thank Heaven!” said Alice. ‘‘Let’s 
go down. I hear the phone.” 

Confirming a Rumor 

All evening the telephone was 
jangling and the wire was warm with 
invitations, declarations of friendship, 
and solicitude for the nerves of the 
royal little rider who had been all but 
thrown in the park. 

On the following 
Alice’s afternoon at home, the stir 
and the test began. Fifty or more of 
Gotham’s elect, including delegates 
from the sharpest, the wealthiest and 
the most inquisitive cliques, remem- 
bered that attentions had long been 
due to Alice Van Kirk and arrived 
to meet their obligations. 

Stuyverant came at four, only to 
find himself helplessly isolated. from 
the princess by others more prompt 
than himself. 

She was introduced merely as Miss 
Thurley, and not by the slightest sign 
or hint was the claim to royalty ad- 
mitted. No vision more girlishly 
lovely, sincere, or disarming than she 
presented, there by Alice’s side, had 
ever -known in all Manhattan. To 
those of the’ keenly astute frame of 
mind who addressed her in French or 
German .she replied in their chosen 
tongue with piquancy and ease that 
almost invariably shamed their some- 
what puny and unpracticed accom- 
plishments in continental languages. 

The very evasions and faint denials 
by which Alice parried the bolder as- 
sertions only served to strengthen the 
conviction as to Thurley’s royal ori- 
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day, which was 














“ The Possum and the Coon” 


fools of themselves—if that is their 
whim. It’s so much more complete. 
We shall simply evade_and parry all 
questions, make no claims, and rather 
avoid the subject than court it. All I 
require of you, my dear, is that you 
make no disclaimers to anyone; 

you reveal nothing at all from 
past; and that you spend money 
regally, continue lovely, and avoid all 
heart entanglements for at least a 
year.” 

“Dear me!” said Thurley girlishly, 
her face fairly beaming with dimpling 
smiles, “It’s so comical! Do you 
really think I’m worth it.” 

Alice rose to take her two warm 
hands. “Dear child,” she said, “TI 
don’t believe there’s an ounce of fail- 
ure in your composition. If you wish 
to know, TI think it rather your nat- 
ural right to be an American princess.” 
She kissed her honestly, adding, 
“IT have always felt I’d like to make 
one, my own way.” 

Thurley smiled with tender wistful- 
ness. “I’m so afraid I may have to 
wake up! I was never loyal to a fairy 


gin. Those who had come surcharged 
with doubt and ready to prick the 
bubble of Alice Van Kirk’s latest 
triumph, were the first to he self- 
deluded, and hence the wonder grew. 

A meager five minutes was the ut- 
most that Stuyverant and Thurley 
could manage to detach in which to be 
even approximately alone. 

‘Did you think I shouldn’t find you 
yesterday, Miss Thurley, when you 
fave me permission to try?” 

She laughed. “Did I appear to stop 
and think at all® You haven’t spoken 
of: your wrist. I hope it’s mending 
rapidly.” 

His eyes were shining. “I still pre- 
fer someone else to drive the car. 
Will you sometime permit~me te 
thank you properiy?” 

“Would it be so improper now?” 

He met her merry glance. un- 
daunted. “It would be a sacrilezge— 
in the presence of all these persons. 
It’s the third time we’ve met; there 
is always a charm in threes,” he 
answered. 

Her eyes showed mock dejection, 





“Oh, 
wish 
again!” 

He was nonplussed only for a mo- 
never be disturbed, once established 
like this. In fact, as soon as you took 
the wheel that day in the park, it was 
complete.” 

“T feared it,” she answered—‘“com- 
plete, finished, labeled, and laid away, 
to be forgotten.” 

He was nonplussed only for a mo- 
ment. “I can see you were never a 
boy when the jam was labeled and 
laid away—to be remembered.” 

Thurley rose to meet some imposing 
looking feminine visitors, with also 
man in their company. 

For a moment she 
then she knew him—the 
countered in the park, he who had 
raced to halt her horse and helps« 
her to her sudden dismounting. His 
name was Kelsey Woods. 

“Shamelessly glad to see you again,” 
he informed her with pleasant bok 
ness of candor. “Sorry not to fin 
you riding out today.” 

Three mirfutes later, when Lady 
Honore Calthorp, and young Count 
Jose Viziano Fiaschi, the fiery 
Spanish-Itatian duelist and Romeo 
of numerous European capitalists, 
made their appearance. Alice’s cup 
was filled with a violence almost 
alarming. 

“Ah, mam’selle!”’ said the count, al- 
most instantly on his presentation to 
Thurley, “in St Petersburg I die three 
time to have this honor—mine at 
last!”” and he kissed her hand with 
Italian fervor and Spanish grace, 
cracking his heels together energeti- 
cally as he bent his supple waist- 
but vou do not recall you have seer 
me, no!” 

“I—1}'’m afraid I do not,” 
Thurley, unprepared for such a dem- 
onstration. “I’m sure [I should re- 
member.” 

“Valgame Dios!” he answered from 
his altitude above the clouds. “You 
have only ehanged to become mo! 
lovely.” 

Then he met the cold American 
stare of Stuyverant’s blue-gray and 
Woods’ light greenish eyes, and a littl 
comprehended that the course even 0 
a Romeo’s ardor may not be so smoot 
as milk. 

Thurley escaped with a surge of 
relief,.to the placid stolidity of Lad 
Honore Calthorp’s: presence, and bh: 
gan to wonder how the game on whi 
she had entered would end. 

In the next few days full confirma 
tion of the fact that Alice Van Kirk’: 
protegee was none other than th 
royal Princess Thirvinia was vouch 
safed from every direction, despit 
the Van Kirk evasions and Thurlev’s 
avoidance of the subject. Friends, 
admirers and invitations multiplied 
appallingly, and then—the horse sho: 
opened the season of the goddesses 
of wealth. 

Horses and Humans 

Never had the gilded hostelries 
Gotham entertained so great a’ num- 
ber of guests at horse show dinners 
nor had special decorations and favors 
at the gorgeous dining rooms ever 
been so lavish or so costly. It was 
the night of the horse and splendo! 
the splendor of raiment, “jewels and 
beauty for which American women 
are famous throughout the world. 

The attendance at huge old trans- 
formed Madison Square Garden was 
more brilliant than either the show 
or the setting. It was late when the 
boxes began to fill—the arena boxes, 
separated from the horses’ ring only 
by the railed-off promenade. Su- 
perbly gowned and furred, the women 
began to arrive at nine, despite the 
fact that many ring events had been 
scheduled for an hour earlier. At 
half past nine, with six magnificent 
teams of heavy draft horses proudly 
entering upon the tanbark, and the 
boxes practically filled, the band, by 
mere coincidence, struck up the Ger- 
man national anthem—and Thur! 
and Alice arrived. 

A murmur of excitment, 
tion, and homage almost instantly 
arose. -No -more exquisitely regal 
figure had ever graced the garden 
than Thurley presented, moving slowly 
with Alice and her party to their box. 
Never had Thurley’s fresh young 
beauty so glowed and irradiated charm. 
She was gowned like a veritable prin- 
cess of this fairy court. 

{To Be Continued Next Week.| 
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Two Asrediive Patterns 





Here ig a pretty and stylish skirt 
that may be developed for separate 
wear, OF @8 part of a coat suit. The 








5122—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 
iesign is cut in four gores, has side 
okes and closes at the left of the 
back. Itis a very easy model to carry 
jut and the home steamstress need 
not hesitate to attempt its construc- 
ion. The pattern, 5122, is cut in sizes 22 

32 inches waist measure. Medium 
size requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
rial, 
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For the School Girl 
This attractive frock was developed 
pink and white plaid gingham with 
in pink yoke. The yoke is applied 
the sleeves can be made long or 


nl 
] 





Dress 
The waist has Gibson plaits at 


5668—Girls’ 


the shoulders, front and back. The 
ched skirt is gathered. The pat- 
te rn, 5668. is cut in sizes 6 


» 12 years. "Medium size requires 3% 
irds of 36-inch material. 

How to Order 
patterns are 10 
number of our 
this office. 


each, 
de- 


cents 
fashion 


These 
Order by 
riment, 


It Is Well to Begin Early 


JOSEPHINE HAWLEY 





For their own sake children .should 
have a share in the duties of the 
home From the time he begins to 
creep a baby can be taught to pick up 
and put away his toys. The first 
lesson on “a place for everything and 
everything in its place” can .be in- 
stilled in a very young child’s mind 
by having a box of suitable size to 
hold -the playthings. Cover it with 
cretonne or denim and have a hinged 


padded lid; the toys can then be 
placed in it when the little one has 
finished playing with them. The 


mother may be obliged to help many 


times, but after a while baby learns 
to do it alone. The next step is to 
have a few hooks in a convenient 


place low enough so that the little 
toddler can easily reach them to hang 
up her or his own coat ahd cap. 
Overshoes should also be kept in a 
ertain place and put there by the 
child. The mother who constantly 
fetches and carries for her children 
is not only doing herself but them an 
injustice. Habits of industry and the 
art of helping are rarely learned un- 
less begun in childhood. 

As early as possible children should 
Se taught to straighten their sleeping 
room. They should place one or two 
chairs at the foot of the bed, spread 
back the clothes, leaving the bed fully 
Pen to the air and hang the night- 
dress before the open window, unless 
much dampness is coming in. These 
re little things-but of inestimable 
enefit to the child himself as well 
is the household in which he vate 

‘t may be a bother when baking 
give the small son or daughter a “iitie 
ump of dough to make into wonder- 
ful biscuits or cookies, but it makes 
them happy to be doing something 
the same aS mother does. Soon they 


PATTERNS, PICKLES AND ‘PRESERVES 


can make and bake things for the 
family table, under the mother’s pa- 
tient instruction and guidance. Every 
boy as well as girl Should be taught 
to cook and serve simple meals and 
allowed to do it often enough to keep 
in practice. This knowledge will be of 
inestimable value in case of absence 
or illness of the mother. How often 
the leaving of a cook becomes a real 
calamity in the homes of people of 
wealth where the young people have 
no knowledge of the culinary art or 
housekeeping and mother is away or 
equally ignorant. 

The tasks given children should be 


- varied from day to day, if much work 


is involved, such as dish washing, 
sweeping, etc, that they may not be- 
come too tired with the monotony. A 
little girl may be required to keep her 
own room tidy as a regular task and 
a small, light broom may be easy for 
her to use for sweeping it; also to 
clear up disorder made in the living 
rooms by herself or other children. 

School children should not be re- 
quired to work every minute from the 
time they gei up and then hurry to 
school with their bo*‘>s so tired the 
brain cannot easily do its work. Care 
and judgment must be exercised dur- 
ing the school years that, while the 
habits of helpfulness and thoughtful- 
ness are cultivated, they do not in- 
terfere with the child’s having time 
for rest and play, with exercise in the 
fresh air, which is essential to strong 
and steady growth, mentally and 
physically. 

The wise mother lives close to her 
children and takes time to share their 
confidences and answer their ques- 
tions while they are small; thus she 
can always hold her place as closest 
friend and adviser when they are 
older. 





Canning and Pickling 


GERTRUDE K. LAMBERT 





Housewives in genera! have their 
individual ways of putting up their 
winter stores of fruits and vegetables, 
and their established ideas on the 
subject. _These vary, from the over- 
energetic manager, who cans, pre- 
serves, jellies and pickles from horse- 
radish and pieplant, in the spring, to 
the last frost-bitten garden or orchard 
relic in the fall, Gown or up, through 
the Succession of types and degrees 
of thrift, to the easy-going sister, who 
insists that it is cheaper to buy than 
to fuss over the hot stove, and who 
serves her fruit and vegetables fresh 


in season, and then depends on the 
grocer. 
There is reason in the arguments 


of each, but the writer has gradually 
changed from the ranks of the first 
mentioned to a position which she 
considers a “goldem medium,” and 
which she finds very satisfactory. I 
make no use of “near fruit,”’ citrons, 
pie melons, etc, nor of green fruit, as 


a rule, for I consider it unhealthy. 
| seldom make preserves or jams. I 
make some jelly, but only of tart 


fruit that jellies easily. Sour apples, 
currants and cranberries I find excel- 
lent for the purpose. I use the same 
process for each fruit, although some 
jelly makers mash and strain currants 
while raw, which makes a very fine 
jelly. 

I add a little water and stew the fruit 
until soft; then drain through a thick 
jelly bag without pressing. I boil 
the juice 20 minutes before adding the 
sugar, about one-half the bulk of the 
juice. This saves weighing. I thea 
boil until a little dipped into a shallow 
dish and set upon ice jellies. The 
pulp left im the jelly bag [I put 
through a fine colander, return to the 
kettle after removing the jelly, and 
with -the skimmings from the jelly 
boil, sweeten and spice to taste, as 
marmalade. Select a dry, clear day 
for jelly making. 

Pieplant I can by cutting the fresh, 
tender stalks, with out peeling, as for 
pies, pack it in glass jars and cover 
with fresh cold water to overflowing. 
Then seal and put away. When 
wanted for use, drain off the water 
and stew with sugar as usual, or add 
sugar and bake in the oven, the way 
in which [ prepare fresh pieplant 
for use. 

String beans I cut as for table use, 
cook in just sufficient water to cover, 
to which I add a tablespoonfu! of salt 
to each quart; dip into glass jars and 
seal. When wanted for use, drain 
off the water and freshen to taste. 

Sweet corn I dry in preference to 
canning. I cook in a large kettle or 
cooker sufficient to “set” the milk so 
that it will not spatter in cutting the 
corn from the cob. Too long cooking 
hardens the kernels. Cut from the cob 
with a thin, sharp knife, just taking 
the tops off the kernels, then scrape 
out the pulp with the back of the 
knife. Spread rather thin, and dry 
with as great degree of heat as pos- 
sible without burning, as it sours 
easily. Dry thoroughly and store in a 
dry place. Soak several hours before 
cooking. 

Strawberries I hull and place in 
stone or enameled pans, adding about 
a quart of granulated sugar to each 
four or five quarts of fruit, and allow 
to stand overnight... In the morning 
I drain off the juice and boll down 


at least one-half, then add the berries | 
and boil a few minutes, only to thor- 

oughly scald through and can in glass 
jars. The juice which is always left 

in considerable quantity, I can for use 

in making cooling drinks, in case of 

sickness or when desired. 

For black and raspberries and small 
tomatoes, especially yellow ones, I use 
the same process as for strawberries, 
except that I use less sugar for the 
berries, just enough to modify with- 
out spoiling the flavor, and for toma- 
toes, more sugar than for strawber- 
ries, but tastes differ. 

To blue and huckleberriés I add a, 
little water and sugar to taste, about 
a quart to six quarts of berries, cook | 
just enough to scald thoroughly and } 
can. 

Red tomatoés I pick before over- 
ripe, scald and peel, cut in halves or 
quarters according to size, cook until 
well scalded through, but not reduced 
to a pulp, and can. I always turn a 
can bottom up until cool. Tomatoes 
are more liable to sour and ferment 
than other fruit unless kept in a cool, 
dark place. 

I also make a considerable amount 
of tomato ketchup, using cans that 
have fermented, and overripe and 
“cull” fruit. Wash and cut the fresh 
fruit without peeling. To each six 
quarts of the cut fruit I add a few 
pieces of horse-radish root, a cupful 
of chopped onion and a few green pep- 
pers cut fine. I boil to a pulp, stir- 
ring frequently, then put 
fine colander. To each six quarts of 


through a | 


the strained pulp I add a large spoon- | 


ful of salt, one of ground mustard 
and one (scant) of black pepper, two 
cupfuis of granulated sugar and one 
cupful of sharp vinegar. Boil slowly 
for an hour with constant 
to prevent burning. 
glass cans instead of bottling. 

I make sweet pickles of watermelon 


rinds and sweet crab apples. The 
melon rinds I pare and cut in uniform 
pieces, then boil until easily pierced 
with a toothpick, in water, to which 
I add a tablespoonful each of salt 
and powdered alum to a _ six-quart 
kettle of rind. Remove the cooked 
rind to a colander to drain, then pack 
in glass cans and cover with boiling 


vinegar; sweetened and spiced to taste. 
I add a large cupful of granulated 
Sugar to each quart of vinegar, a 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, all- 
spice, cloves and asprinkle of nutmeg. 
Boil 10 minutes before turning over 
the rinds, and seab 

For sweet crabapples I use the same 
process, except that I steam, instead 
of boil, the apples. Large, sweet 
apples make an excellent sweet pickle 
for serving with roasts. I quarter 
and core the apples without paring. 
I make a syrup of vinegar and sugar, 
spiced by the same rule as for other 
sweet pickle; add the apples and cook 
until done, then can in glass cans. 


Red currants are excellent” spiced. 
I make a syrup of granulated sugar, 
spiced as for sweet pickles, but no 
vinegar. Add the currants and boil 
until thick and rich For six quarts 
of currants I use about three quarts 
of granulated sugar and one quart of 
water, a teaspoonful each of favorite 
spices and boil up before adding fruit. 
Gooseberries I treat the same, but 


until 
sweeten to 


with little or no spice; cook only 
done and can. Apples I 


taste, cook done and can. 
Cucumbers I pick at from 2 to 4 
inches in length, put into medium 
brine overnight, ar until I have a suf- 
ficient~ quantity on hand, then rinse 


in cold water, cut the larger-ones in 
halves or quarters, pack in a stone | 
or enameled crock, and cover with 
boiling vinegar and water, about equal 
parts, to which has been added a 
tablespoonful of powdered alum to 
each gallon of the mixture; after 
standing from one day to a week, as 
most convenient, I pack the cucum- 
bers in glass cans and cover with boil- 
ing vinegar, slightly sweetened, and 
seal, I sometimes put a tablespoonful 
each of horse-radish root and green 
peppers, chopped, in the top of each 
can, before turning on the vinegar. 
Otherwise I season with a tablespoon- 
ful of prepared pickle mixture added 
to the vinegar while scalding. 

I sometimes make a chopped pickle 


“chowchow,” of green tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, peppers and onions with 
choppéd cabbage. I use only enough 
pepper and onion to flavor, and the 
other vegetables in proportions to 
meet my convenience. Chop quite 


fine and add a cupful of salt to each 
six quarts of the mixture: mix well 
and place in a colander to drain over- 
night. In_the morning add a quart of 
vinegar, a cupful of sugar, table- 
spoonful each of ground mustard and 
celery seed, or any preferred flavoring; 
cook tender. If not sufficiently wet for 
cooking add more vinegat 


Others Have Noticed It 

Two negro men came up to the out- 
skirts of a crowd where Senator Bai- 
ley was making a campaign speech. 
After listening to the speech for 
about ten minutes, one of them 
turned to his companion and asked: 

“Who am dat man, Sambo?” 

“Ah don’ know what his name am.” 
Sambo replied, “but he certainly @o 
recommen’ hisself mos’ highty.” 





attention | 
I can it in quart} 
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No More Burning 


With a Boss Oven, you can watch your baking 
or roasting through the glass door while you are 
doing your other work. You never have to stoop. 
You can tora the Boss Oven at any anglesothat from 
any part of your kitchen you can see your baking. 
The Boss Oven heats in 2 minates; keeps an even I 
heat; bakes absolutely oniformiy; saves fuel, ang J 
being asbestos lined, it keeps in the heat, does not 
beat up the kitchen, The glass is guaranteed net to 
steam up or break trom heat. Be sure you see the pame 
“Boss” on the front. Made in 3 sizes, it fits on top of 
your oii, gasoline ot gas stove. 260,000 now in use. 
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Write today for the free Boss 
Recipe Book. which shows all the arw 

oven "een nie = gives 16 pages of new rec- 
tess The Huenefeld Co., 
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Delicious is the word that com- 
pletely describes the Rootbeer you 
can make with Hires Houschold 
Extract. Unlike many drinks, it 
renee | satisfies—makes good, pure 
blood. 


Hir es Hom rea 


is composed of roots, bark, herbs 
and berries. Its strength-giving 
— -  ~ you — 
y's work. , efferves- 
cent, when *.. open t e bottle. 
One package makes 5 gallons. if 
your grocer isn't supplied, we will 
~ 9 ou a pockegs on receipt of 
ease give hit name. 
Write for premium puzzle 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
222 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pe. 




















FREE ILLUSTRATED ROOK tells about over 860,00 
protected positions in U.8.service. More than 4, 

vacancies every year. There is a big chance here 

tongs sare | —— yas yay Use ee ye gr Easy 


obligation. 
Eas! Hopkins, ‘Washington, D. c 


— FANCYWORK — 


A t wanted to ome our fine line of pil- 
Zens jow to centerpieces, ~jabots. . 
— and doilies. eautiful premiums given 
to girls and women. Write for terms today; our 
proposition is worth looking into. ADDRESS 


S MERCHANDISE Co. 
Dept. O Springfield, 











PEERLES: 
10 Broadway, 








We Want Someone 
in Your Neighborhood to Buili Up 
a Permanent Business 


We have work for men and women, girls 
and boys—work that pays and is pleasant 
besides 

There is no advance money required; no 
fake promises; no misrepresentation ; the busi- 
ness is backed by a company with over seventy 
years of square dealing. 

this proposition and do your share 

you will make money—big money, too— 

in addition, you develop a permanent business 

for yourself and- it’s yours as long as you 
want ft. 

Write quick!y—now—today, because some- 
one else might get in ahead of you—address 


Local Agency Bureau 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, - - WNew York, &. ¥. 
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Childrén’s Bureau Bill 


hy 

One of the most important pieces 
of legislation of recent years affect- 
ing mothers and ghildren passed the 
house at Washington in April, Un- 
doubtedly President Taft will sign it, 
although his sentiments regarding ~ it 
have not been made public. 

This bill provides for establishing 
a bureau in the department of com- 
merce and labor, to be known as the 
children’s bureau. The offices of this 
bureau will be to investigate and 
report to the department all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children, 
and child life among all classes in the 
United States, ~and will especially 
investigate the questions of infant 
morta‘ity, the birth rate, orphanges, 
juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous 
occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment and state 
legislation. 

In the 
ment has 
even millions, 


the govern- 
thousands, 
various 


last 15 years 
appropriated 
tu investigate 


phases of animal industry. Surely, in-~ 


vestigation that will aid the mothers 
of this country in the care and control 
of their' children is of as much im- 
portance as the eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, or hog chol- 
era. The amount of the appropria- 
tion made for this bureau is pitifully 
small, $29,500, in comparison with 
that spent. on the investigation of the 
conditions of farm animals, but it is 
a start, and a good start in the right 
direction. 

Every child has the inalienable right 
tc be-born free from disease, de- 
formity and with pure blood in its 
veins. Every child has the right to 
be loved; to have its individuality 
respected; to be trained in mind, body 
and soul; to be protected from dis- 
ease, from evil influence and evil per- 
sons, and to have a fair chance in 
life.. The majority of children are 
eared for to the very best ability of 
their parents, but it has been de- 
clared that a million young American 
mothers annually bring children into 
the world with no other qualification 
for the proper care of their health 
excepting love and devotion. Up till 
“now, although the nation and states 
have bureaus of scientific resource, 
which have disseminated information 
on all kinds of animal and industrial 
Welfare, scarcely a line has been 
printed for free distribution which 
would prepare young parents for such 
care of their children as would make 
them sturdy and successful citizens. 

A children’s bureau should improve 
the quality of the children, iower the 
death rate, help develop the children 
normally and righteously, and even- 
tually perhaps our charitable, _ re- 
formatory and penal institutions will 
be closed from lack of occupants. 

When we consider that half our 
children die before they are five years 
old, it seems that no more important 
phase of conservation could be taken 
up by the government than the con- 
servation of the children. 

“The hope of the nation is in its 
children; the citizens of the future 
will be what its children have been.” 
It is to be devout!y, hoped _ that 
President Taft will not see fit to veto 
this bill. 


The Waiting Time 


HILDA RICIIEMOND 





Everywhere, all over this land of 
ours, there are multitides of eager, 
restless, ambitious, young people de- 
termined to leave the farm just as 
‘soon as they are old enough to do so, 
or as soon as opportunity offers a 
Place. They are sure the country is 
too narrow and humdrum for them, 
and that in the larger, more complex 
existeuce of the city every dream will 
come true. They impatiently count 
the days and hours until they can say 
good-by forever tothe quiet round 
of home duties on the farm and 
Plunge into the life of the city where 
success, fame and fortune are await- 
ing, all who really try to succeed. 

pon the manner in which the wait- 
ing time is spent depends much of the 
future happiness and success of the 
young person... A young man suc- 
cessful in his chosen work, refused 
any special claim to eminence 
for himself, and said that it was the 
advice of a wise old uncle that started 
him right, before he left the farm. 

And what do you suppose the ad- 
vice was? Why, simply to stop read- 
ing the stories of young country men 
who succeeded in town, and to plunge 
with might and main into all the 
work and pleasure and study td be 
found during the next three or four 
years. Asa .fesult, the young 
man left the with muscles 
an athlete migh rab envy, sound 
health, a large © capacity for fun and 
study, arm above all a clear con- 
science. ‘\-\.le other young men in 


their blue days would confide to him 
tales of how they had worried father 
and. mother, anc made the whole 
family discontented during the wait- 
ing time, thiS rapidly rising young 
man could look back with real joy to 
the advice that had taken such folly 
out of his life. 

So if any young person wants to 
succeed in fown the waiting time must 
be spent in a happy, healthy, active 
manner, The body must be trained 
to endure hardships and the mind to 
act quickly. There is nothing like 
housework for. the girl, and farm 
work for the boy. to develop mind and 
body. 

Every bit of health and endurance 
gained by hard work, every bit of 
patience gained by wrestling with 
farm difficulties, every bit of fun laid 
up in store during the waiting time 
means just that much capital to draw 
from later on, and just that much 
more of a help up the ladder of suc- 
cess. The world needs keen-brained, 
self-controlled, optimistic, healthy, 
intelligent young men and women, 
and has many prizes to hand out to 
such individuals, and there is no bet- 
ter place to acquire these great bless- 
ings than on the farm, 


The Spring Journey 





C green was the corn as I rode on my 
way, 

And bright were the dews on the blos- 
soms of May, 

And dark was the sycamore’s shade to 
behold, 

And the oak’s tender 
emerald and gold. 


leaf was of 


thrush from his holly, the lark 
from his cloud, 

Their chorus of rapture 
and loud; 

From the soft vernal sky to 
grassy ground, 

There was beauty 

and around. 


The 
sang jovial 
the soft 


above me, beneath, 


The mild southern breeze brought a 
shower from the hill, 

And yet, though it left me all dripping 
and chill, = 

I felt a new 
sped, 

To gazé where the rainbow 
broad everhead. 


pledsure as onward I 


gleamed 


O such be Life’s journey, and such be 
our skill, 

To lose in its blessing the sense of its 
ill; 

Through sunshine and shower 

our progress be even 

our tears add a charm 

prospect of heaven! 


may 
And to the 


[ Heber. 





The Experiences of George’s Wife 
@. F. 8. 

“How do you do, Mrs Brown? t 
am so glad you are home. I thoughi 
I would run over and see you a min- 
ute. Yes, I shall love to sit on the 
piazza, it’s so lovely to be able to sit 
outdoors once more after our long, 
cold winter. Aren’t*you glad to be 
able to buy something besides coal? 
The stores are so full of pretty things 
and when I go shopping it seems as 
though my money vanished like the 
wind, 

“Did you know I had been away? 
I told George i was going to have a 
vacation, Of course, he said, ‘go 
ahead and stay as long as you like.’ 
Well, I washed and ironed Monday, 
baked and swept and dusted Tuesday, 
and started Wednesday morning, all 
tired out to commence with. George 
kept saying, ‘What do you do so much 
for? Let it go, no one will come.’ 
But I told him that for all I knew or 
he either I might be brought back 
feet foremost, and then the neigh- 
bors would know how I left the 
house. 

“Do you know, I was away just 
three days and came back Saturday 
afternoon, to find nothing to eatin the 
house and I spent the best part of 
Sunday putting things to rights. I 
just informed George then and there 
it was the last vacation I should try 
to have, for where does the rest come 
in, Mrs Brown? Housekeepers are the 
ones who never get any let-up from 
the everlasting round of getting meals, 
washing the dishes and meals again. 
But it is a comfort to occasionally eat 
someone’s food besides your own, isn’t 
it, Mrs Brown? I had some lemon pie 
in a restaurant, with frosting on, you 
know; it was put together with gela- 
tin, and the moment I commenced to 
bake, after getting home, I made a 
lemon pie and put in three eggs, a 
little flour to stiffen it and a good- 
sized lemon. Then I frosted it good 
and high. My, but it did taste good, 
and of course George ate two pieces. 
That's the only way I know whether 
my pies are good or not. He never 
Says a word, but just passes his plate 


for more. And that reminds me of 
my cousin’s lemon pies. Saturday 
night she was going to have company 
to supper, or tea as she called it 
and right after dinner she made two 
lovely lemon pies for the occasion, and 
put them on a shelf in the pantry to 
cool. Her little girl, Ruth, came run- 
ning in after school and of course 
wanted something to eat. Her mother 
told her that if she was hungry 
enough there was some dry toast all 
buttered she might have. Well, it just 
happened to be next the lemon pies, 
and the result was a dreadful crash. 
We rushed to the scene and met Ruth 
crying, ‘Oh, mamma, I never touched 
them, and they’re the kind I like!’ 
My poor cousin scooped up the re- 
mains and I must say-she kept her 
temper well. I confess I wanted to 
spank the youngone, but then, I sup- 
pose, seeing she’s had three, she 
knows more about getting along than 
I who never had one—but, dear me, I 
came over on purpose to tell you of my 
trip; you know I don’t go anywhere 
very often and I know I am some- 
what green when it comes to travel- 
ing. Something always happens when 
I start out. First, it commenced to 
rain just as I got to the depot and I 
didn’t bring an umbr@lla. They are 
such a bother and one is almost sure 
to leave them somewhere. Well, I 
bought my ticket and got on the carts, 
picked out a good seat, all to myself, 
stuck my ticket in the back of the 
seat in front, as I have seen other 
travelers do,. arranged my other be- 
longings and leaned back prepared to 
rest a little. Just then the conductor 
came in and shouted ‘All forward into 
the next car!’ Well, there was some 
grumbling at that order and one man 
audibly remarked, ‘They aren’t satis- 
field unless someone is holding on to 
a strap.’ 

“TJ hurriedly gathered together my 
traps and started ahead with the 
rest, found a seat beside a young lady 
and dropped into it, hoping to stay. 
Suddenly the thought came to me, 
‘My ticket!” Of course I had left it, 
and back I pushed.and squeezed, 
thinking I’d probably get into that car 
and away I would be switched, good- 
ness knows where. But at the door 
I was saved, the brakeman had seen 
the ticket and handed it to me, as I 
tried to go by him. He wasn’t very 
Pleasant; in fact, he acted quite 
grouchy; but I thanked him and 
reached my seat again, knowing he 
thought me a fool and I began to 
think I was really losing my mind. 

“Isn’t it provoking, Mrs Brown, to 
find yourself forgetting so? Do you 
know, I get real worried. I can’t re- 
member my errands when I go to the 
city; I always have to write them 
down, and then stop in every store and 
read and read. Oh dear me, there’s 
a team driving up to my house. A 
two-seated carriage, and four people. 
Who do you suppose has come? I 
must go right home. I haven’t a 
thing in the house. for supper but 
bread and cake and a couple of lemon 
pies. I did boil a ham this morning— 
zood-by—Mrs Brown, I haven't 
finished—telling aboutr—my trip—l’ll 
come—again.” 


> 
American Agriculturist 


Good Things for Your Cooky Jar 


Drop Molasses Cookies—One anq 
one-half cups sugar, one cup molasses, 
one-half cup butter, one-half cup lard, 
two eggs, one teaspoonful ginger, one 
teaspoonful cinnamon one teaspoonful 
salt, two teaspoonfuls soda (dissolved 
in one-half cupful of boiling water), 
five cupfuls of flour. Drop by tea- 
spoonful on greased dripper and bake, 
{Mrs R. C. Butler. 

Fruit Bars or Cookies—One cup 
sugar, one-half cup milk, one-half cup 
shortening, one egg, four teaspoons 
cream tartar, two teaspoons soda, lit- 
tle salt, sift dry ingredients, flour to 
roll out. Cut in rectangles (a cocoa tin 
cover can be used). Filling: One cup 
chopped raisins, one-half sugar, one- 
half cup water, one tablespoon flour, 
put on stove and thicken. Put between 
two cookies when cool and bake in a 
quick oven. Jelly can be used or fig 
filling.—[{Dorothy May. 

Frosted Creams—One 
lasses (the dark kind), 
of brown sugar, one-half cup 
three eggs, two and one-half cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der and one of ginger, one-fourth cup 
of sour milk in which one teaspoonful 
of soda has been dissolved. Bake in 
dripping pan and when cold ice with 
powdered sugar, moistened wit hmilk 
until of a creamy consistency (not too 
thin). When frosting has set mark 
and cut in squares. The sour milk and 
soda in addition to the baking powder 
makes them as light as a feathen— 
[Mrs L. L, Chandler. 


A School Garden 


Two years ago the civic club of 
Harrisburg conceived the idea of 
school gardens. The land taken for 
this purpose lies just within the city 
limits. It was unimproved property 
that the owners were willing to let 
be used for this purpose until the de- 
mand for real estate required them 
to occupy it. The children were taught 
to look upon it as play and not work 
under compulsion. The city water 
department laid temporary pipes and 
gave free use of that essential ele- 
ment so necessary to plant growth. 
The land was divided into plots 10 by 
20 feet, with a walk on all sides. 
Stakes were placed at one corner, 
with a number, and these numbers 
were drawn at five cents a chance, 
one draw to a purchaser. The rental 
contract was that should the owner 
fail to properly care for the plot, it 
was to be re-rented to someone else. 
However, few gardens were forfeited. 
Many sets of small garden tools were 
bought, consisting of shovel, hoe and 
rake, and these were loaned to the 
children during gardening hours. 
Seeds were bought in large quantities 
and sold to the little gardeners at 
one cent a package. Three _ prizes 
were offered, first of $5, second of 
$2.50 and third of $1. The school gar- 
den was voted a success and will be 
continued with great enthusiasm the 
coming year. 


cup of mo- 
one-haif cup 
butter, 





























Harvest Time in a Harrisburg School Garden 
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Obedience Brings Reward 


ONE OF THE GIBLS 








The Sunday school was about to 
close. Miss Bates was talking to her 
class of girls. 

You must all be sure to meet me at 


my home next Wednesday. We will 


finish the little dresses for Mrs Pem~- 


perton’s children, When they are 
completed we will have a little supper 
together. Now, all be sure to come, 
for those poor little children do need 
gome clothes so badly.’ 

oo last bell rang and everybody 
focked out of the little church, Edith 
Arm strong lived about a mile from the 
village. She walked slowly along tl.is 
warm July day, stopping a moment 
by the little lake which was not far 
from the road. This was about the 
only cool place in the town. She let 
the cool breeze fan her face while she 
wondered if her mother would let her 
go to Miss Bates’ home the following 
Wednesday. 

Edith had been to church and Sun- 
day school ever since she had been old 
enough to walk there, and she had 

- good times with the girls of her 
own age. Her mother and father 
went only occasionally, when it was 
Easter Sunday, or when a new min- 
ister was going to preach. 

When Bdith reached home, she told 
her mother what her Sunday school- 
teacher had planned for her class to 
do the next Wednesday afternoon. 
Well,” said Mrs Armstrong, taking 

eans from the oven. “You know 
you can’t go. There’s more work -han 
we can do this week, as itis. Do you 
think I'll have you trouncing off there 
having a good time while I'm working 


the 


here at home? I guess_not!- So you 
must keep that sewing club right out 
of your mind. Wednesday we'll finish 
up the ironing, then we'll begin to 
clean up the shed chamber. You 
know, we didn’t get a chance to clean 
it last spring, That'll take us about 


all day, I guess.” 
By this time the dinner was all on 
the table and Mrs Armstrong sat down 
a flushed face. saying that it was 
the first time she had sat down that 


da 


Edith sighed. Her mother would 
probably alWays work just as hard on 
Sunday as on a week day. Soon Mr 


irmstrong Came to the table. Edith 
s especially fond of her father, be- 
cau he always had a smile for her 
and was kind and pleasant to every- 
body. 

When Wednesday came, Edith 
worked hard and tried to do her work 


well, but in the afternoon she couldn’t 
help thinking of Miss Bates’ cool par- 
lor and Of the little dresses they wer> 
to make for the poor little Pemberton 
children. She wanted to do some good 
in the world and she thought that was 


the only way for her to do it. She did 
not realize that she was doing more 
good by remaining at home to work 
without complaint. 

It was about four o’clock when M”s 
Armstrong’ told Edith that she might 
rest until supper-time. Edith went 
upstairs and changed her dress, She 
felt tired enough to go to sleep on tne 
bed, but it was so hot there that she 
decided to go down to the lake and go 
in bathing, She thought that would 
refresh her. 

When she reached the lake, she 
found no one there but Roy Deane 
playing one the sand. He was the 
son of a@ well-to-do merchant in the 
town. Edith was glad there. was no 
one "ola there. She went into one of 
the cottages and put on her bathing 
suit. 

She swam across the lake once and 
was starting back again when she saw 
Roy Deane slowly sinking under the 
water. He had stopped playing on 
the sand-and had walked a little too 
far into the lake when he had lost his 
balance, A breeze had come up just 
then which sent-him still farther out, 
Edith had just time to reach him 
when he came up the second time, 
She took him in her arms and swam 
to the shore, 

When she reached dry land she was 
about exhausted. She still clung to 
Roy and they both lay quite still on 
the sand-when Mr Deane came up to 


take his little son home, When he 
Saw them he said: “What's this, Miss 
Armstrong?” Edith opened her eyes 


and looked at him. “What does this 
mean?” he asked suspiciously. “My 
boy does not know how to swim.” 

“I don’t know whether he knows 
how to swim or not,” said Edith, re- 
oe ering herself and lifting Roy up to 

a sitting posture. “He was playing on 
the sand when I went into the water, 
I swam acrogs and when I was coming 
back, I saw that he was drowning. He 
Went under the water twice before I 
coent rag him, but I a he is 

ve,” as Roy’s eyes open 
“You are a brave girl,” said Mr 


ry 


Is 
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Deane earnestly, 
in his arms. “You deserve a reward. 
But I suppose you would not take 
money?” hesitatingly. 

“Oh, no,” said Edith hastily. “That 
was nothing. He was not very heavy.” 

“But what should I have done if you 
had not been here?” 

Edith was thi that the money 
would be good for the girls’ sewing 


club. “I could give it to the club,” 
she thought. “It would help to buy 
cloth for = 


Then she told Mr Deane all about the 
sewing club and of her disappointment 
that she couldn’t go today. “I ws 
thinking,” she ended, “that some 
money would be good for the club to 
buy cloth. with.” 


“Yes,” said Mr Deane smiling. “You 
shall have some to give them. I must 
go home, now, with this boy. I will 


hand you some money tomorrow.” 

Edith Armstrong went home happy. 
Her mother and father wero glad to 
hear of her deed at the lake. “He of- 
fered me some money,” said Edith. 

“And did you take it?” asked her 
mother, “I should think you would 
know enough not to.” 

“I told him I could not take it for 
myself, but that I would take some 
for our sewing club.” 

The next day, Edith was walking 
down the road to get some butter at 
Mrs Fielding’s,; when she met Mr 
Deane, who handed her a check 
of $25. 

“Oh, that is too much,” said Ed‘th 
quickly. 

“Oh, no. Take it for the club, 

I am sure that they can use it.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess they can,” said 
Edith smiling. 

A week later, Bdith found in the 
mail a small package for herself. She 
opened it and found a beautiful locket 
on which was engraved her initials. A 
little card was attached to it on which 
was written: 

“To Edith Armstrong 
From Roy Deane.” 

dith was happy. She had received 

a reward for her obedience, 


Our Boys’ and Girls’ Comer 


Grandpa and our papa have taken 
your paper for some time, and mam- 
ma reads the boys’ and girls’ letters 
to us. We enjoy them so much we 
thought we would write one. We 
live on a farm, Our grandpa lived 
on and owned it a long time before 
we came here to live. We have five 
horses, Don, Dave, Tom, Maud and 
Marion. When papa wants to go 
quickly he takes Marion. She 
fast road horse. We have 14 cows, 
and make butter. Our pet cow we 
call Hiawatha. A good man works for 
papa and is kind to sister and me. He 
lets us go with him when he does 
the chores. We watch him feed the 
pigs. We have ten black ones. We 
have a little baby brother six months 
old. We go to the Methodist church. 
We just love to go to Sunday schoot. 
{Bernice and Gladys. 

I am a girl ten years old. I live 
on a farm. I go to my grandmother's 
o*ten. She lives at Jamaica. I al- 
Ways read the boys’ and girls’ letters. 
They are very interesting. I have for 
my pets three cats and two dogs. 
le cats’ names are Pet, Tiger and 
Tiny. The dogs’ names are Bruno 
and Rover. I put a coat and hat on 
Bruno and wheel him in my doll’s 








carriage.—f[ Hegeman, Long 
Island, 
To Our» Young Folks: Your paper 


reaches my Home every week. I like 
it very much, especially the new 
story just started. Iam a young clod- 
hopper of 13 years who lives in West 
Virginia. We have lots < fine scenery 
out here, but-no way of getting out 
save a few very poorly kept, muddy 
roads. We are farming a good deal 
this year. We have a two-horse cut- 
away disk and can put in 3% acres 
oats per day. We can go hunting and 
fishin most any time. There are lots 
of game and fish. I will join with 
Peg and help roll the ball, as you 
will find I have sent in a state song 
entitled, The West Virginia Hills. 
Hope you all like it. I work every 
day on the farm save —— and 
schooldays. I have no full brothers 
nor sisters. My mother died when I 
was about a year and a half old, so 


this leaves.me almost alone. I stay 
with my ther.—Kay Depue, West 
Virginia. 





Some Beheaded Words 

1. Behead to ascend and get part 
of a tree, 

2. Behead or frozen’ ot and get 
a word meaning t presen 

3. Behesd part of a chain and get 
Ss’ one used in~writing. 

4. Behead a large bunch of hay 
and get a small nail. 

5. Behead a sharp stick of wood 
and S = word meaning to seize. 

6. Behead a flat bottomed boat and 
get a domestic animal. 

7. Behead to tear asunder and get 
a wore meaning the extreme point of 
an ng. 

Behead a kind of nh and get 
word meaning warmth.— 
{Nettie — 
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risk a penny. 






400 styles—30 days’ free trial 


it back, we pay fre 
both ways — yoa wo? 








You can’t -_—_— a mistake by paying fac- 


tory price. 000 { 
and 360 dont approval— Cua A oi crove the Ratna ts ee 
choose your style 
30 Days ~ ay factory ory pice Factory Price Book 
FRE —no more. stoves, sto n cook stoves, es. heating 
not the biggest “shore shipped sa dap r—- *y - received. Gur tes 
value you ever saw, ©: tory prices will o; m your eyes on the reat cost 


ht of @ stove Se 
Book Nato today. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
Mich. 


ree Factory Price 
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ae $5 to $40 A Kalamazoo 


Cash or Credit 
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Ran 


Original and usequall 
Wood or tia rollers. Trapeevea”* 
eg go tacks, Inventor's 
Signature on genuine: 


haat tthe. 


BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICBS, Delivered FREE, for | 
ouses, s, Roofs, ail colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
=. In a 66 years, Offici 
Prices will surprise you. Write for 
0. Ww IHCERSOLL 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































that Pay. $427,590 made by cli- 
~~ 2 Bookse—*: What and How 
Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112- Guide Freet Free report asto 


entability. E. E. VRrooman, Pat. Atty., 861 F St., Wash., D.C 
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Special Punchwork Waist 


Endorsed by the | | 
Samples. 





ey Design No. 1573 (> 
le we 
a8 SPECIAL OFFER oY 


Here is a shirtwaist that you will be delighted 
with. The embroidery to be done in the beaati- 
ful puncnwork so much in vogue. This +3 is 
ver actly done and very effective. This waist 
is slampe on our best 40-inch wide linen finished 
lawn, sufficient for a long sleeve waist. This 
material is first class and not to be compared 
with the slazey course lawn so often used for 
shirtwaists. e will send this stamped waist 

with cotton and punch needle to work 50c 
and instructions for punchwork, all for 


THE ARTICRAFT CO. 
Dept. O Springfield, Mass. 
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Spring Term at Hand 


This is the time of the school year when 


School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Manual Training 


8 absolutely indispensable in YOUR school 


Plan Now for School Gardens 


This publication—for teachers, parents and 
pupils—tells how to plan and how to conduct 


INDORSED BY 


D. 3. Crosby, Specialist in Agricultural Education, 
tngton; C. A. Stebbins, University of California: 
- sity of a Rufus W. Stimson, Massach 


Nature Stuy Society and &. 


Write to nearest office for details of 


Special 10 Cent Rate 


School Agriculture 
oe ee ee 


HICAGO : 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS., Myrick Bidg. 





usetts Special St 
ae Suvt. of Publie raction ee. oe Agent ‘for Agricul- 


of It Wasab- 
Prot eG . - ~. Univer - 


Schultz e Minnesota; F. W 
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. French, Universi “of Mchign 
ew Mezico tural 
E. Balcow mb. “aecretary 
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The First Studebaker Shop—1852 


125,000 STU DEBAKERS SOLD evERY YEAR. Yet every one of 
these 125,000 «x2de just as carefully and conscientiously as when we 
made two a year at & ceessroads Wagion shop. 

That’s the secret ~ vs uccess—k- nowing how and doing it as well asiwe 

know how. 

The Studebaker wa b do the faimer’s work—to stand up to its job 
“Very day in the week—year in and 
year out. 

Its strength, stability and light-run- 
ning qualities have made Studebaker 
the farmer’s favorite for three 
generations, 

Every part of a Studebaker is guaran- 
teed perfect, flawless; within a year we 
replace free of charge anything proving 
defective. 

Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 

South Bend Indiana 








Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” hag coety Car, $900 











pe gad generator, oil lamps, tools 








‘Says it’s the 


Late last March, when the co roads 
were at our worst, Earl inom -drove 
a recently-bought Hupmobile “32’ touring 
car, fresh from the Detroit factory, to his 
home in Decatur, 

His testimony as to the pulling power of the 

“32” is so convincing and emphatic that 
we quote it verbatim from his to 
us describing the trip:— 

“It is the best mud-turtle you ever saw. I 
could not tell you how bad the roads were, 
or if I did you would not believe me,’ 
the letter says. 

“I had 23 miles where I neversaw a place 
that the mud was less than six inches 
deep; and one place the mud came above 
the running board for a space of 40 rods 
jor more. It is impossi- 
ble to stick the car. 

“The Model ‘32’ is the best 
car on earth to pull in 
the mud. I know, forlI 
have driven severe! of 

Ihave 

had eight years of ex- 
erience. I never 
ouched any part of the 
motor, only to put in oil, 








AN investment, not an exnense. Theory? No! 
It’s a demonstrate.. 


Put up fences. Let the ».¢ 
grow fat on that which otherwi. 
acent. Keep the stock movim 
that is bone ~* = small a 
manure a ertility to the 
Yields are greater. Amzaic a = 
Land value increases, All by large, stiff wires, 
fencing and lots of it. avily, having the 
ically every farm in joint (patented), 
sat country would HF mn pwnage 3 
show a splendid ight, stre an 
U8 divided wit cod o farm re al 


erican 
Dea Place 


p where farm supplies are sold. from mills in carload lots, 
saving freight charges and ecnabii west prices, giving buyer 
benefit. 

Naackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. Sales 
Pree «., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 
devoted to the interes:. ¢/ formers Uktengo, 72 Adams St.; New York, 
and showing how fence viay beem- $30 Crarch St.; Denver; U. 8. Steel 
ployed to enhanes the earning power Products Co., San Francisco, Los 
of the farm. Furnished free upon ens 





have a world-wide reputation for high quality * 
and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 
selling to the consumer means success. 


We ship f mination, guaranteeing fe 
e or exa 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you pave» Macy 


Alpes 
As 





Sip 


“As 








and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn, 
fanhed steel box mounted on rear deck, $850, 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


2,5. Seek, todoting t of 
an 2 d L iat 
Bore and §feingh nate” Bese es ic elit iadee vise ica’ eae 


earth to pull in the mud 


Standard 20 h. p. Runabout, $750 
F. 0. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world touring 
| mod eylinders, 20 h. p., sliding gears. B Bosch gene a Sauipped. wit with top. op, inane gue 


32x3 1-2-inch tires. Color, 


best car on 


“I was pulling through the mud along by a 
p eine shouse. Justin front of the house 
was some water, and J thought I would 
have some fun; so I let my motor die 
slowly and stopped for a chat. I asked 
him if he would get his team and pull me 
out. He answered: “There are not two 
teams in the country that could do it.’ 

“Then I told him that I would have to pull 
myself, and he said: “I guess you can 
stay with me until the mud dries up 
a little. 

“When I was ready to go on, I started up as 
if nothing had happened. 

“We old d he was going to have a setrand 

On account of its low center of gravi : 

the Hupmobile ‘ 
clings to the road under 
all conditions, wits 
the least possible side- 
oway and wind r 


Absolutely lowest in point 
ofupkenp.cest: You can- 
not buy better style or 
better service at any 
price. 


d the world-- 





1214 Milwaukee Ave, Detroit, Mich. 
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Go Roofing Prices!! 


Maver bet before have you been a! ble to participate tn 0 Recta 
a usual manner. It is out of the ordinary eter tas poo c%! at poling poss: 
ited q slaughter price, and subj 


uantity at this 


sale such as this. This = came about is 
We only havea 


Corrug ated Steel Roofing 
i*/s Cents Per Square Foot 


pnews, whe knows anything abo 

-_ "celing 2 be sidiner at there is nothing in eat sue Rests 
that can come e anywhere near comparing with the wonder- 
ful qualities of steel fora covering. It many times outlasts 
prepared rooting, shingles or slate. It isfire-proof, snow- 
proof—consid erably warmer in Winter and cooler in Sum- 
mer. Itisin Soees manner superior to any other sootne, 
k-proof, cannot 

the ay 5 get to eng ye oF 





be ar too 
¢ wee’ warp and leak and the up-keep is 
entirely too expensive, There are no draw- Steel 
It lasts year in and year out with ~-y ordinary 

rou are absolutely safe and soeuve from 
ents, It is insurance , and is the only real enfe and 


“Byone panep Fad unusual occurrences, one in alifetime we 


YWewans i siatinetty un- 

; pooe at is . 

sec sale anda specia 

ES nt Siding and 

teed brand new, Inever 

Seon A fe, frat age ee “ A’? number 

anywhere 

en earth. e bought it itat an ma RIL, secriftce price, 
oad om Le Sey and let ‘ego at an -of price, 
thoroughly f. 


' Do not hesita’ 
what this o 


a means 
samples 
gurchare, We will then protect 
ide that you want a —- 
day, and remem that we s of every last bic of 
this iacectecierera nt, guaranteeing it in every 
t to make it clear to you that never be- 
fore have we or anyone 


writi an 
that’: ee theo simply want full in- 
which will 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


35th and fron Streets 





into possession of this lot of Roofing, comprising a 
the the weights and sizes, corrugated and crimped, which 
te aces us in a position to v: materially undersell any- 
hing that we or anyone else has heretofore been in a po- 
sition to offer. This is your opportunity to get your supply 
at a price that will.net you a tremendous saving. But 
you must put in your reservation at once if you wish 
participate. No need, however, to buy now. Simply write 
us for samples, then state about when you will want your 
supply and and we will hold it for you without any deposit of 
any sort, or shipment will be je immediatly. 
ut by no means overlook this opportunity, Get our 
samples at once and our complete prices. They will startle 
you. You will be surprised at what a trifling cost you can 
now ——< ~owey your troublesome shingles, slate and 
prepared ros fing, and have for al! time, complete shelter 
ill cause you no further trouble—will last a lifetime. 





Special Steel Roofing Sale Coupon 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 

” 35th and Iron Sts., es B25 Chicage. 
Gentlemen; 

4 Without any promise to purchase, please send me 
prices, samples and full particulars of your special 
lot of Steel Roofing. 











Dept.B25 , Chicago 





who have loved onegsleeping in’ te: souk and voiceless B¥} 





rs of the dead’’ can give fittin, 
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SS; saad 
In writing to our advertisers. You will 
get a very quick reply if you do. 








